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Old Bailpv S!"? ups attack use of 
a,ley t0 tr Y young children 


-up urged after boys cleared in sex trial 


g™can Campbell 
Critn e Correspondent 


C 


ALLS were mad* 
yesterday for a full 
review of juvenile 
trials after the ac- 
— Quittal at the Old 
SJJm? ? f four toys aged in 
21*. \ f °E ra P ? and indecent 
youngest ever to 
a g h charges in Britain. 
Children s organisations 


•■Li lined Thai the court was 
tne wrong place for such 
hearings and urged a review 
of Lhe system. 

Three buys, two aged 10 and 
one H. were acquitted yester- 
day .,1 indecent assault on a 
g«rl. aged nine, at a west Lon- 
don primary school during a 
lunch break last May. The 
tw "p '"-year-olds were acquit- 
ted or rape on Tuesday when 
a third boy was cleared of in- 
decent assault. 


The Crown Prosecution 
Service yesterday defended 
its decision to bring the pros- 
ecutions. A spokeswoman 
said: “It was a complex case 
which was reviewed at everv 
stage." 

The spokeswoman added 
that the CPS had been in reg- 
ular consultation with the 
police and treasury 1 counsel. 
Because of the seriousness of 
the charge, she said, the case 
had to be held aL the Old Bai- 
ley. which acted as the crown 
court for youth cases In the 
catchment area. 

The Metropolitan Police 
issued a statement stressing 


that the case had been 
handled with "thoroughness 
and sensitivity". Case confer- 
ences had been held through- 
out. said a spokeswoman, and 
the prosecution had only been 
brought after a thorough ex- 
amination uf the evidence. 

The calls For a review, from 
both the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and the Children's 
Legal Centre, have come be- 
cause of uneasiness felt about 
the process of children as 
young as that appearing in a 
high-securit.v. high-profile 
court like the Old Bailey. 

Carolyn Hamilton, director 


or the Children's Legal Cen- 
tre. said such a trial should 
not be repeated. Both the loca- 
tion and the system under 
which the children were tried 
was wrong. 

'*1 have grave doubts 
whether children of that age 
can understand what is going 
on in the court and can con- 
centrate for that length of 
time,” Ms Hamilton said. ’T 
don't think it’s suitable or ap- 
propriate for them to appear 
at the Old Bailey. We need to 
think more about the adver- 
sarial approach and whether 
it is right both for the victim 
and the accused." 


She said that although 
people are meant to be tried 
by a jury of their peers, it was 
dear that a verdict would not 
be entrusted to a dozen 10- 
year-olds. However, the 
accused and the victim of the 
same age were meant to be 
able to understand the 
proceedings. 

Ms Hamilton said that 
there might be a case for a 
judge to sit in a yauth_ court 
and in a more child-friendly 
environment The same result 
could be achieved in a less 
formal setting than the Old 
Bailey. 

The NSPCC has also ex- 


pressed its concern about the 
trial. 

In a statement last night a 
spokeswoman said: “The 
NSPCC believes that a formal 
adult court setting is an 
inappropriate place to deal 
with children, whether they 
are victims, defendants or 
witnesses." 

The organisation is plan- 
ning a review of children 
within the judicial system. 
One consideration would be a 
separate children's court for 
civil and criminal matters. 

One of the defence team, 
Steven Kay Q.C, said: “It's a 
great shame the case had to 


come to the crown court . . . 
The court did everything to 
make it as pleasant as poss- 
ible. but this case should have 
been dealt with at a youth 
court." 

Tbe judge. Mrs Justice 
Brace well, made every effort 
to relax the children. She and 
all the barristers removed 
ibeir wigs, there were fre- 
quent breaks and the court 
Finished early each day. The 
alleged victim gave her evi- 
dence by video and was 
allowed a break if she felt 
tired. 

Children’s ordeal, page 5 


Anger over 

Irvine’s 

‘blunders’ 


That special relationship 


Enron MacAsfcHl 
and Kama! A h m o d 


T ONY Blair un 
leashed the whole 
of the Downing 
Street and party 
machine against 
his blunder-prone 
mentor. Lord Irvine, yester- 
day after the Lord Chancel 
tor's comments on press pri 
vacy and the Robin Cook 

affair 

Mr Blair made it clear he 
did not favour gagging the 
press, and delivered a humili 
ating put-down to Lord Ir 
vine, who had been Mr Blair's 
head of chambers when the 
Prime Minister embarked on 
his legal career. 

It is unprecented in this 
nine-month -old Government 
for such a senior minister to 
be so conspicuously left out to 
dry. The Lord Chancellor has 
made a series of miscalcula- 
tions in the past few months. 

A copy of an interview in 
the New Statesman, in which 
Lord Irvine supported provi- 
sions to force newspapers to 
prove there was a public in- 
terest before publishing 
stories such as that involving 
Mr Cook and his mistress, 
Gaynor Regan, was faxed 
from Downing Street to Mr 
Blair and his chief press sec- 
retary. Alastair Campbell, in 
Washington. The response 
was unequivocal: there will 
be no privacy law, formally or 
informally. 

Much of the anger in gov- 
ernment and party circles 
was directed at Lord 
for resurrecting the Cook af- 
fair just as it appeared to De 

Stree, alanned 
that Lord Irvine s view would 
be seen as the Government s. 
distanced the Prime Master 
from the Lord OjjncgorJMr 

SSSlyisthere Win not be a 

SSiawbyte? outdoor 

Hon was the key 



We do not have a 
scheme to gag the 
press from writing 
legitimate stories. 
Ido not know 
anyone other than 
Derry Irvine 
(above) who 
thought the Cook 
story was other 
than a legitimate 
one to write’ 

Labour spokesman 

A Labour spokesman said: 
"We do not have a scheme to 
gag the press from writing 
stories that are legitimate. I 
do not know anyone other 
than Derry Irvine who 
thought the Robin Cook story 
was other than a legitimate 

one to write." 

There was little sympathy 
among Labour MPs for the 
Lord Chancellor. The latest 
incident comes on top of con- 
troversies such as the cost of 
wallpapering his office and 
his portrayal of himself as a 
latter-day Cardinal Wolsey. 

One senior Labour figure, 
asked if the Lord Chancellor 
was now a liability, raised his 
eves to the ceiling to signify 
agreement. But tbe Lord 


Chancellor remains too close 
to Mr Blair to be ditched. 

One Labour MP supportive 
of the Lord Chancellor. Lewis 
Moonie. said: “The Lord 
Chancellor is 100 per cent 
right A law of human rights 
with a presumption of pri- 
vacy means there must be a 
statutory right" 

But Lord Wakeham, chair- 
man of the Press Complaints 
Commission, in a letter to 
Chris Smith, tbe Culture Sec- 
retary , underlined his con- 
cern at the use of "prior 
restraint” orders to gag news- 
papers. He said they would 
often be used by people in the 
public eye with something to 
hide. 

judging whether something 
was in the public interest a 
defence against a gagging 
order, was almost impossible. 

■•Many stories, and we can 
all think of hi g h profile exam- 
pies, have begun with what 
appeared to be an intrusion 
into privacy," the letter said. 
"Many of them have finished 
up exposing matters of cor- 
ruption or hypocrisy that it 
was in the public interest to 
expose.” 

Lord Wakeham said that 
fining newspapers which ig- 
nored PCC orders would 
cause “enormous difficulties" 
as the commission was a vol- 
untary body set up by the 
newspaper industry itself. 

am quite dear that pow- 
ers of censorship would make 
the system impossible to run 
and it is not one that, as a 
democrat. I would ever want 
to run." 

The shadow home secre- 
tary. Sir Brian Mawhinney, 
said that Lord Irvine was 
allowing the power of office to 
go to his head. 

“I think he is determined to 
have privacy legislation even 
while the Prime Minister 
goes around saying that he 
doesn't want privacy laws. 

“They are doing it in a way 
which wQl allow judges, or 
somebody else, to take the 
blame." 



Tony and Cherie Blair are welcomed to the White House by Bill and Hillary din ton yesterday 


No more lies as 
Bill and Tony 
find true love at 
the White House 


Martin Kettle in Washington 


L*ad«r comment, page 12 


T HE question that the 
world has been asking 
for the last fortnight 
was finally answered in the 
affirmative yesterday. Yes, 
Bill Clinton did have a pas- 
sionate affair in the White 
House Oval Office. But it 
wasn’t with an ambitions 
21-year-old woman. It was 
with an ambitious 44-year- 
old man called Tony Blair. 


There were no more de- 
nials as the starry-eyed 
couple paraded for the cam- 
eras yesterday. No more 
evasions as they finally 
shared their mutual delight 
with the world. Last week 
Mr Clinton angrily refused 
to go into any detail about 
the nature of his affairs. 
Yesterday the details sim- 
ply poured out of him. Hil- 
lary Clinton and Cherie 
Blair could only stand and 
stare, dumbfounded. 


The couple had hoped to 
be able to celebrate their 
special relationship in a 
sun-kissed ceremony on the 
White House south lawn 
with lots of guests, a band 
and even a 19-gun salute. 
Freezing horizontal rain 
drove the pair inside but 
nothing could dampen Mr 
Clinton's spirits or those of 
his bashful consort In the 
Grand Foyer we watched as 
the two men declared their 
true feelings. 

“You have invigorated 
Britain," Mr Clinton trilled. 
“You have issued an exhila- 
rating call for a proud 
people whose best days 
clearly stiU lie ahead." 

Last week it was revealed 
that Monica Lewinsky sent 
Mr Clinton a Valentine 
through the columns of the 
Washington Post in which 
she quoted from Romeo and 
Juliet Yesterday the presi- 
dent offered Mr Blair an 
early Valentine’s poem of 
his own, quoting T. S. Eliot. 

When an older man loses 


his head to a young love he 
does and says strange 
things. So it was with Mr 
Clinton. “At the end of a 
century of friendship let us 
pledge to connect our 
storied past to the unwrit- 
ten promise of our future,” 
he enthused. 

Then It was the turn of 
the man who haw turned Mr 
Clinton’s head. “Bill Clin- 
ton has said some very kind 
things about me,’’ the 
blushing visitor admitted. 
“Now let me say something 
about Bill Clinton. 

“As the next few days un- 
fold, I know the ties be- 
tween ns will strengthen 
further.’* Mr Blair assured 
ns. “In the next three days 
we will spend many hours 
together and discuss many 
issues. We do so with a 
shared language, shared 
values and a shared deter- 
mination to stand up for 
what is right." 

An hour or so later, the 
couple posed a ga i n , this 
time In the Oval Office. 


PHOTOGRAPH: MARK WILSON 

American journalists tried 
to ask questions about Ms 
Lewinsky bat Mr Clinton 
brushed them aside, not an- 
grily as he did last week 
hut confidently and cheer- 
folly. as though he could 
now put that messiness be- 
hind him and concentrate 
on what Mr Blair called “a 
new and modern relation- 
ship for a new century". 

Then a band of British 
journalists, including sev- 
eral from newspapers that 
Mr Blair has taken to de- 
scribing as Labour support- 
ers. asked a lot of cruel 
questions about whether 
Mr Blair approved of his 
new friend's past. Mr 
Blair’s best man, Alastair 
Campbell, had told them 
not to do that. 

Last night the couple cel- 
ebrated with a magnificent 
banquet in the White 
House, accompanied by Sir 
Elton John at the keyboard. 

Steven Spielberg was there 
too. so the wedding video 
should be pretty spedaL 



Policeman caugnt speeding at Express Tilll' 

e congestion. Abbey National now open Express Tills, for cash and cheque transactions, ABBEY NATIONAL’ 

^ ■ r . ■ r m . _ is i - nnn „ n |, 


at the busiest times of day. A little good news for the front page. 


Because life's complicated enough. 
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Sketch 


Our daily bread 
and filibutter 



Simon Hoggart 


I AN McCartney (Lab, Ma- 
kerfreld imay be the most 
sincere minister in the Gov- 
ernment A short man, as 
broad as he is tall, his whole 
body is crammed with pas- 
sionate intensity. I have seen 
Space Hoppers with longer 
necks. 

His body Is like that tight 
plastic nim electrical goods 
are packed in; if bis beliefs 
were ever to burst out of his 
skin, you'd never squeeze 
them back again. 

Tories adore him. because 
he is so completely and en- 
tirely the opposite of Peter 
Mandelson. Whereas the Min- 
ister Without Portfolio Is sly, 
secretive and silent. Mr 
McCartney is open, outspoken 
and over-excited. And yet they 
know who will win in the end. 
All comedy derives from the 
contrast between human aspi- 
ration and real life: bit by bit, 
real life is creeping up on Mr 
McCartney, and the Tories are 
loving every moment 
Mr McCartney’s great cause 
in the national minimum 
wage, by which he means the 
national minimum wage. In 
his view' it should apply to 
everyone, all round the 
country, in every age group 
and every’ field of work. 

Mr Mandelson, we know, 
would like to trim it down, 
removing young people, per- 
sons in certain trades and 
people in various deprived 
regions, until the new law ap- 
plied to a single individual, 
possibly a 37-year-old machine 
tool grinder in W alsall. Mr 
McCartney wants it to apply to 
hamburger flippers, single 
mothers stuffing envelopes at 
home, even soldiers. 

Yesterday the Government 
had to execute a hand-brake 
turn on soldiers. After pres- 
sure from the Ministry of De- 
fence. they decreed the mini- 
mum wage would not apply to 
the armed forces, it may prove 
to be the first of many such 
exemptions. 

Philip Hammond (C. Run 


nymede) decided to wind Mr 
McCartney up. He uncoiled 
himself and enquired, diffi- 
dently at first, what represen 
taiions he had received from 
fellow minis ters since the 
Government yesterday “suf- 
fered a h umiliatin g U-tum. 
having to disapply the bill to 
the armed forces". It had been 
“a spectacular victory by the 
Defence Secretary in his battle 
against the Department of 
Trade”. 

Mr McCartney always be- 
gins his reply slowly and 
calmly. Then his rage and 
righteous wrath begin to take 
over. The Scottish accent 
easy to understand at first 
thickens and speeds up so that 
consonants disappear like 
clinker down a coal hole. 

As the revs Increase, his 
body begins to shake, only the 
vowels being spat out at 
random. 

As the accent broadens 
these too become incompre- 
hensible, so that by the end of 
each reply one is only aware of 
a spherical ball of shuddering 
humanity, emi ttin g strange 
high-pitched squeaks, like 
bats in a Highland bothie. 

At one point he accused the 
Tories of "filibuttering” in the 
committee, and suddenly Mr 
Hamm ond reminded me of a 
hapless diner faced with a 
Chicken Kiev, prodding it 
with his fork and finding him- 
self covered in a spray of hot 
garlicky filibu tter. 

“The Government has no’ 
had a humiliating U-turn, we 
are wee’ on the way to 
’stab’shinga meenum wedge, 
the ahd forces ah cuw by Pay 
Review Bud. so thet ever” 
wurker in Brin will have a bo* 
deci'ng their pay. for ho* 
wurkers, agency wurkers, 

fahma " 

There was. he said, abso- 
lutely no reason to force holi- 
day and catering employees to 
receive poverty pay any 
longer. He spoke as a former 
low-paid catering worker him- 
self Why. he enquired (I had 
his remarks translated for me 
by a Scottish colleague) was it 
that the demands all cama 
from the highly-paid people 
on the Tory benches? 

“We get the same as you!” 
Tories shouted merrily. But 
somehow the smiles and 
laughter died away. Sincerity 
and commitment like Mr 
McCartney’s are rare In the 
Commons, and in the end they 
don't quite know how to cope 
with iL 


Review 


Coup d’etat as 
venal pub ploy 


Michael Billington 


Richard III 

Pleasance Theatre 

W E HAVE seen Richard 
□1 played in every 
style and period. So 
why not. as in Guy RetaUack's 
production at the very pleas- 
ant Pleasance Theatre in 
north London, as a study of 
East End. 1960s Kray-style vil- 
lainy? The short answer is be- 
cause, although gangsters 
may have aspects of Shake- 
speare's Richard, he himself is 
infinitely more than a 
gangster. 

You can. of course, update 
the play. Both Richard Eyre’s 
National Theatre production 
with Ian McKellen and the 
subsequent film set the action 
in an imagined 1930s fascist 
Britain and provided a fasci- 
nating piece of alternative his- 
tory'. But where that version 
retained, and even sharpened, 
the play’s political dimension, 
RetaUack’s production drains 
the action oE any public 
significance. 

Here the whole play takes 
place in an East End pub and 
becomes a power-battle be- 
tween rival gangland factions. 
It starts with an effective 

dumb- show in which Richard 

strangles one of the opposi- 
tion with a tie. Trouble-mak- 
ers are despatched to the cel- 
lar rather than the Tower. 

And a certain amount of tex- 
tual relocation takes place: 
thus false, fleeting perjured 
Clarence is alleged to have 
stabbed a rival in the field at 
Bermondsey rather than 
Tewkesbury. 

But the treatment of the 
play as a gangland fable Is 
reductive rather than enlight- 


ening. In Shakespeare’s play 
what is at stake is a whole 
kingdom; here it is simply an 
East End manor. The crunch 
point comes when Bucking- 
ham offers Richard the tempt- 
ing prospect of “the supreme 
seat, the throne majestical” 
and, on uttering those words, 
simply points to a bar stooL 

The play’s politics also get 
thrown out of the pub window. 
The key point about Shake- 
speare’s play is that Richard 
and Buckingham, in seizing 
the throne, take the greatest 
care to act constitutionally: as 
Peter Hall once pointed out. it 
Is the classic coup d’Gtat 
achieved with legal sanctions. 
Once you put it into a gang- 
land setting, it simply be- 
comes a study of monomania. 

The evening has its compen- 
sations. Eddie Marsan as 
Richard is a plausible, sharp- 
suited gangland boss with a 
nice line in sardonic humour 
having slaughtered most of 
Elizabeth York’s relatives be 
gets a good throwaway lau gh 
with the line “Men shall deal 
unadvisedly sometimes”. 

Michael Matus is an inter- 
esting Lord Buckingham: ex- 
actly the kind of bow-tied. Es- 
tablishment figure who gets 
his sexual kicks from hangin g 
out with low-life vifiains. 
David Weston’s George Stan- 
ley, secretly telephoning news 
of his defection from Rich- 
ard’s party, and Ruth Platt as 
Elizabeth, strangely attracted 
by the hero’s monstrosity, are 
quietly effective. 

But in the end, it seems 
more like an exercise in inge- 
nuity than a plausible render- 
ing of the play. The effect is of 
Jez Butter-worth's Mojo deliv- 
ered in blank verse rather 
than an exploration of Shake- 
speare’s complex history. 


In The Week tomorrow 


Heroin chic: the truth 


Models speak out about 
drugs in fashion 


Top Gun revisited 


What drives a fighter pilot 
to play with death? 


Plus Meet Sir Peregrine 


China and Russia vow to block attack on Iraq □ Blair stands by US as French hostility increases 

UN allies round on Clinton 


Hark Tran, Martin Kettle, 
Julian Borger and Ian Black 


R USSIA and China, 
strongly backed by 
Prance, issued a 
stark ultimatum to 
the United States 
yesterday, warning that they 
would do their utmost to 
block the threatened Anglo- 
American attack on Iraq, in- 
cluding use of their vetoes in 
the United Nations Security 
Council. 

“We have firmly adopted a 
stance of saying ‘No* to the 
force scenario. It is impossi- 
ble, it means a world war,” 
President Boris Yeltsin in- 
sisted for the second day in a 
row. “We must not allow a 
strike by force, an American 
strike. I told Clinton about it 
no, we shall not allow that” 

In a simultaneous move 
that suggested the two 
countries were working 
closely together, China set 
aside its habitual low profile 
and sent a blunt message to 
President Bill Clinton and his 
only firm ally, Tony Blair. 

‘•C hina is extremely and 
definitely opposed to the use 
of military force because Its 
use will result in a tremen- 
dous number of human casu- 
alties and create more tur- 


moil in the region and even 
could cause new conflict” the 
foreign minister, Qian Qi- 
chen, said on state television. 

Both Russia and C hina jure 
permanent members of the 
UN Security Council, whose 
collective authority the US 
and Britain are pledged to up- 
hold, not least with respect to 
Iraq. 

Deepening Mr Clinton’s 
and Mr Blair's isolation, 
France — the fifth permanent 
member — also exhibited 
growing hostility. 

Hubert Vedrine, the French 
foreign minister, said France 
had “no intention or associat- 
ing Itself' with the threat of 
military action. The US 
“must consider the fact that 
apart from the British, no 
country has said it favours, in 
principle, the use of force.” 

France, backed by Russia, 
claim ed diplomatic efforts to 
resolve the dispute over in- 
spections of Iraq’s suspected 
weapons sites were making 
progress ami d reports that 
the two governments had put 
forward a joint compromise. 

Ihe French special envoy, 
Bertrand Dufourcq. left Bagh- 
dad yesterday saying he was 
b ringing back “concrete pro- 
posals” for a peaceful settle- 
ment “We believe the diplo- 
matic solution can end the 


crisis, therefore discussions 
should be con tinu ed until a 
settlement is reached,” be said. 

Speculative reports from 
Baghdad suggested that the 
Franco-Russian proposal in- 
volved Iraq dropping its b an 
on UN inspections of 45 presi- 
dential compounds in return 
for face-saving concessions. 

But as Mr Blair joined Mr 
Clinton at a White House 
press conference, the com- 
rades-in-arms kept up their 
ever-noisier drumbeat of 


Not to be outdone. Mr Clin- 
ton added: “We have a diffi- 
cult decision we are facing 
now as a country, and as an 
administration, because of 
the concern all Americans 
have that we not expose our 
children if we can help ft to 
the dangers of chemical and 
biological warfare.” 

Further stoking fears of 
conflict. British officials 
hin ted that military action 
might co mm ence on or soon 
after February 14. 


‘Saddam controls the people of Iraq 
through fear and through military forces. 
If his military force Is badly hit, his own 
position will be badly undermined’ 


threats and coercion, 
apparently intent on wring- 
ing more concessions out of 
Saddam Hussein or. failing 
that, going to war. 

“We will obviously try to 
make sure that any action we 
take is taVan as humanely 
and sensitively as possible, 
but it has to be action that 
prevents [Saddam] from de- 
veloping these weapons of 
mass destruction.” Mr Blair 
told US television. 


The Pentagon confirmed 
that the US would send addi- 
tional forces to the Gulf, in- 
cluding 2,000 marines 
equipped with amphibious 
landing craft and yet more 
combat aircraft to supple- 
ment 24.000 US military per- 
sonnel already in the region. 

The US believes it needs no 
further legal justification or 
UN Security Council resolu- 
tion before launching its air- 
craft but Russia and China. 


backed by power of veto, in- 
sist t b at exi ting resolutions 
do not give the US and Britain 
the green light to act in the 
name of the UN. Britain is 
drafting a resolution to try to 
overcome the impasse. 

As a hostile armada gath- 
ered in the Gulf, President 

Saddam made a dramatic bid 
to counter US efforts to raise 
Arab support for military 
action, by ordering the 
release of all foreign Arab 
prisoners from Iraqi Jails. 

During a whistlestop tour 
of the Gulf yesterday, the For- 
eign Secretary, Robin Cook, 
obtained conditional Saudi 
support for military' strikes, 
and firm backing from Ku- 
wait The Saudi government 
warned President Saddam 
that be would be responsible 
for the “dire consequences” if 
be failed to back down. 

Mr Cook suggested that 
Russian diplomacy was begin- 
ning to bring concessions 
from Iraq. But he hinted 
clearly that if diplomacy 
failed, military action would 
be planned to undermine 
President Saddam’s regime. 

“Saddam controls the 
people of Iraq through fear 
and through militar y forces.” 
he said. “If his military force 
is badly hit. his own position 
will be badly undermined.” 


/4^u/i£v\, 


FOOROU) QOUATH HAD TO 
MCA rmnun 



And in remarks that will 
alarm Arab governments and 
Turkey. Mr Cook added: "Iraq 
is a lively coalition of differ- 
ent groups. If there Is a vac- 
uum — in a way that frankly 
we might welcome — there 
could be consequences for the 
break-up of Iraq." 

He later modified his 
remarks: "It is part of our pol- 
icy to retain Iraq as a single 
state but if there is military 
action no one can predict the 
consequences." 


Cook courts Saudis, page B 



Demonstrators outside the Victoria and Albert museum protest against charges. Attendance has fallen 15 per cent since they were introduced in 1996 photograph- 

V & A head savages squeeze 


GAflHYWEASSI 


Attendance falls while cutbacks 
threaten museum’s expertise 
and role in serving the public 


Dan Glatater 

Arts Corre s pondent 


T HE director of the Vic- 
toria & Albert Museum 
yesterday attacked 
government spending 
on the arts as figures were 
released showing a 15 per 
cent fall in attendance at the 
museum, which introduced 
admission charges in October 
1996. 

Alan Borg said the spend- 
ing squeeze was endangering 
the expertise for which the 
V & A was renowned. 

“We are losing all those 
things that museums ought to 
be about” he said. “We’re go- 
ing to lose the expertise of 
staff, we’re going to lose the 
ability to provide services to 
the public. Institutions like 
this cannot survive.” 

Dr Borg criticised the de- 
pendence of arts organisa- 
tions on the Lottery, and 
warned that cuts could mean 
the closure of galleries within 
the V & A as well as the loss 
of some positions and a reduc- 
tion in purchases. 

"There has to come a point 
and we are very close to it, 
when we say as a nation, ‘Do 
we want Institutions like the 
V & a to function as the 
national memory?* If we want 
them we have to pay for them. 
The bloodstream of the nation 
should not rely on a game of 
chance to fund it" 

The Bowes Museum in Dur- 
ham is facing proposals to sell 
paintings by El Greco, Goya. 
Turner and Canaletto to stave 
off budget cuts, or to close for 
five months of the year. The 
Buckinghamshire County 

Museum, which houses the 
Roald Dahl Children's Gallery 
and was named museum of 


the year two years ago, is also 
facing cuts, which could 
mean the loss of half its staff, 
including its director. The 
Manchester City Art Gallery 
has had its purchase fund 
eliminated due to cuts. 

Dr Borg challenged the 
manner in which the arts 
were being treated like other 
economic sectors. “Ultimately 
scholarship and knowledge 
cannot be subjected to that 
sort of efficiency audit." be 
said. “The issue is central 
funding. You've got to get to 
the centre, to the Treasury. 
We can make lots of positive 
arguments. The contribution 
of museums to tilings like 
tourism is enormous.” 

His comments follow criti- 
cism from the theatre direc- 
tor. Sir Peter Hall, of the Gov- 
ernment’s funding of the arts. 

The latest figures show that 
the V&A’s attendance has 
suffered since the introduc- 
tion of charges in October 
1996. 

The 12 months after the in- 
troduction of a £5 charge saw 
a drop of 15 per cent, from 1.22 



million to 1.04 million. The 
fall comes despite assurances 
that visitors would not be de- 
terred by charging, and a pat 
on the back from the Govern- 
ment, which noted “the suc- 
cessful introduction of admis- 
sion charges with no evidence 
of a drop in visitor numbers 
and tittle adverse criticism". 

The decline also means that 
the V & A is one of the most 
heavily subsidised museums, 
receiving £19.29 in grant for 
every visitor. The V&A 
receives £29.1 million govern- 
ment funding. 

It raises a further £9 mil- 
lion through sponsorship, 
trading and royalties. It 
received a £770.000 cut in gov- 
ernment funding in the 
spending round announced in 
December. 

Admission charges bring in 
£2.4 million in income, mak- 
ing them eligible for £i mil- 
lion in VAT relief. 

Jennifer Edwards, of the 
National Campaign for the 
Arts, said: “The Government 
expects museums to survive 
on less and less every year 
and something has got to go.” 

Dr Borg added: “We no 
longer have the expertise we 
should have in several key 
areas, including watercol- 
ours. stained glass collection 
and delftware.” 

‘Institutions like 
this cannot 
survive. Do we 
want such 
museums to 
function as the 
national 
memory?tf so, 
then we have to 
pay for them 1 
Alan Borg, V&A director, 
left 
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Michael Wearing 
on John Birt 





Michael Wearing, whose announcement yesterday that he was quitting the BBC is an embarrassing blow for the corporation photograph.- nbl usbstt 

‘Stifled’ BBC drama chief quits 


: -\r 


Kamal Ahmed on the departure 
of the man behind some of the 
most successful British serials 


H il- 
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T HE MAN behind 
some of Britain's 
most successful tele- 
vision dramas, in- 
cluding Boys from 
the Blackstuff, Our Friends in 
the North and Pride and Prej- 
udice. is to quit the BBC be- 
cause of a management style 
which he claim*; jg stifling 
creativity. 

Michad Wearing, who has 
been head of drama serials 
since 1989, told the Stage 
newspaper he would be leav- 
ing next month after a series 
of run-ins with the corpora- 
tion’s senior management in- 
cluding the controller of 
BBCt Peter Salmon. 


r.m ..a, -j. . 


He said John Birt the cor- 
poration's director general, 
was guilty of a "sub-LA" style 
of management. He had intro- 
duced “rampant commercial- 
ism” and had "made the lives 
of programme makers like me 
a misery. It is creatively im- 
possible for me to remain.” 

Mr Wearing’s departure is 
an embarrassing blow for the 
BBC. He is widely regarded as 
one of the country’s top com- 
missioning editors, with ~a 
string of hits behind him. 
Other successful commis- 
sions include House of Cards. 
Dennis Potter's Karaoke and 
the critically acclaimed Tom 
Jones. 


He is also credited with the 
BBC’s successful move Into 
costume drama. 

His outspoken attack is the 
latest in a sustained offensive 
led by senior drama produc- 
ers and writers against a BBC 
management style described 
by some as Stalinist. 

In an address to the Drama 
Forum in November. Tony 
Garnett, the television pro- 
ducer behind Cathy Come 
Home and This Life, said Mr 
Birt oversaw a corporation 
characterised by the macho 
culture of the late 1980s. 
“They too often behave like 
arrogant bullies.” 

Other attacks have ramp 
from John Tusa, the former 
managing director of the 
World Service, and Charles 
Denton, the BBC’s farmer 
head of drama. 

Mr Wearing, aged 58. said a 
clash between between him 


and Mr Salmon was “the 
straw that broke the camel’s 
back”. The row came over a 
television adaptation of the 
novels of Janet Neel, author 
of popular mystery thrillers 
Including Death of a Partner 
and Death Among the Dons. 

- Mr Wearing wanted to com- 
mission the serial, written by 
Jeff Case, but was blocked 
when focus-group research 
found that viewers might find 
the plot, which included char- 
acters in the Civil Service, 
boring. 

Mr Wearing is known to be 
fundamentally opposed to 
American style “demographic 
testing", which he says now 
overrules the instincts of 
drama bosses. 

"Would focus groups have 
ever said yes to the sin g in g 
Detective, a story about a 
man with hideous scars?” 
said Kennith Trodd, televi- 


sion producer and close 
friend of Mr Wearing. 

"Would they ever say yes to 
Pennies from Heaven, with an 
unknown actor called Bob 
Hoskins mimin g to Old 78S? 

"Michael had anmig h ; 
it is frustration that is driv- 
ing him out.” | 

At a party hosted last week 
by the rianadian High Com- 
mission to mark the run up to 
the Banff Television Festival 
in June. Mr Wearing told Sir 
Christopher Bland, the BBC 
chairman, that drama was 
suffering because of new 
managpmpn t techniq ues. 

“I think Sir Christopher 
suddenly realised he had an 
important engagement some- 
where else in Mayfair.*’ said 
Mr Trodd, who was also at the 
party. 

Mr Wearing said he would 
not be travelling to Canada 
for the festival, which has 


been dedicated to BBC drama. 

Rumours have already 
started about possible 
replacements for Mr Wearing, 
who Is said to be discussing 
film deals with various pro- 
duction companies. 

Peter Ansorge, the former : 

head of dr ama at Channal 4, 

who left with the arrival of 
the new controller Micha el 
Jackson, and David Snowdin. 
a senior producer at the BBC 
who is working on the adapta- 
tion of Great Expectations, 
have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the job. 

A BBC spokesman pointed 
out that Mr Wearing was 
nearing retirement age and 
was likely to leave sis soon as 
he finalised bis future plans. 

Defending the BBC’s man- 
agement be said: "The BBC is 
going through a period of 
great change and we have to 
be competitive.” 



•Personality cults and 
too much power In one 
person’s hands always 
weaken organisations. 

In the corporation today 
there are too many 
managers who appear 
to be saying John Birt is 
the BBC and the BBC is 
John Birt’ 

Mark Tully, former BBC Asia 
correspondent 1993 


•My last three years 
were as tough and 
satisfying as any I can 
remember, despite the 
Orwellian manag e ment 
structures at the BBC 
and despite the totally 

bogus tyranny of BBC 
management theofy* 

Charles Denton, former 
BBC head of drama, 1 996 


•We now have an industry 
ran by managers with the 
mentality of 18th and 
19th century mill 
owners. Where workers 
are costs, not assets, 
where stashing 
ov e rh ea ds Is more 
Import an t than nurturing 
talent, where fear and 
l oa thin g me poisoning 
creativity’ 

Tony Garnett producer, 
Cathy Come Home, This Life, 
1997 


Hie Birt/Bland BBC is 
drawn up ona 
Thatcherite- 
managerialist blueprint. 
For five years their talk 
has been commercial 
mid managerial; their 
rejection of public 
service values . . . 
contemptuous* 

John Tusa, ex-managing 
director of World Service, 
1997 
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Gold star on the wane 
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Pupils would do better assessing 
their own work, report claims 


Vtvek Chaudhary 
Education Correspondent 


A BIT of encourage- 
ment from teachers 
is more effective than 
giving pupils 10 out 
of 10 for their homework, or 
even a gold star. But if a 
gentle word fails to get even 
the laziest of pupils going, 
then how about getting them 
to aggers their own work? 

A report published today 
says teachers should stop 
marking schoolwork because 
it demoralises many pupils, 
and abandon competition in 
the classroom, such as me 
Handing out of gold stars for 
those who do well. 

The report, compiled by 
Paul Black and Dylan Wil- 
liam of King’s College. Lon- 



don. claims that getting pu- 
pils to assess their own work 
and teacher feedback can im- 
prove average achievement 
by as much as two GCSE 
grades per pupiL 
Professor Black, architect 
of the first proposals for 
National Curriculum testing 
and assessment, said: “If you 
have a competitive culture in 
the classroom it’s fine for 
those who do well but demor- 
alising for those who don’t. It 
leads to pupils concentrating 
on competition rather than on 
their learning needs." 

The authors of the report 
Inside the Black Bax, looked 
at 600 international studies, 
involving more than 10.000 
pupils on the effects of mark- 
ing and positive feedback on 

pupils. „ . _ 

They ^ gim pupils wno are 


given feedback and encour- 
agement do much better than 
those given marks out of 10. 

The report adds: “Pupils 
who get poor marks are led to 
believe they lack ability ... so 
they ’retire hurt*, and try to 
build up their esteem in other 
ways." 

Dr William denied the 
report was urging the use of a 
"soft option" in the class- 
room. "It’s very hard edged. It 
would tnafcp things difficult 
for teachers. 

"We know this is hard to 
do. We also know that when it 
happens, it works.” 

The report also claims that 
thp Government’s emphasis 
on testing in schools, and 
school league tables, is 
counter-productive "and only 
helps reinforce low-achieving 
pupils’ sense of failure”. 

This week Chris Woodhead. 
chief schools Inspector, criti- 
cised the quality of assess- 
ment in many primary and 
secondary schools. 


An earlier OS ted report 
stated that poor marking 
“reinforced under-achieve- 
ment and under-expectation”. 

Not surprisingly, the 
claims in the report have led 
to the raising of a few scepti- 
cal eyebrows from those in 
the education world. 

A spokeswoman for the 
National Union of Teachers 
said: “Things like gold stars, 
little badges and bouse points 
are used in a positive way by ^ 
teachers and encourage good 
behaviour and hard work. 

“Seif assessment can work 
in the sense that a teacher 
can discuss any problems 
with the pupQL but you can’t 
have children marking their 
own work. It just wouldn’t 
work.” 

Demitri Coryton of the Con- 
servative Education Associa- 
tion said: “The reality is that 
children will face competition 
throughout their lives and 
you can’t eliminate it from 
the classroom." 


Heat on for the ice pack underdogs 


John Duncan 
snorts Go rTegpon° ent 

I T INVOLVES 3£W atfr- 
letes, the sponsors chip in 
million (£125 mil- 
lion). television corap ^ , . i ^ 
ecm million, a million 
to watch it 

JfftE British 

Uve * bomber fa Eddie the 
ever remember** 

They *et 

Nagano. well 

the ,. U a° Ans”fans and 
smattering of tear- 


fql Americans and a huge 
audience of 

Japanese. As usual, British 
interest is likely to focus on 
the ice pack underdogs- 
First among them is the 
Indian lager Shiva Kesha- 
van. who has only been 
hurtling down an icetrack 
feet first for two years. fie- 
shavan, bom In the Hima- 
layas. is his country’s only 
representative in Nagano. 
«In India, there are no luge 
courses/ 1 he says. “We 
have all the resources for 
luge but no facilities.” 

But he will be run bus 
for underdog support by 
Philip Bolt and Henry Bi- 


tch. who make up the Ke- 
nyan cross-country skiing 
team. Both are accom- 
plished athletes away from 
the snow but only sidled for 
the first rime two years 
ago. Intensive training and 
18 months in Finland have 
improved their chances. 

was so cold on our 
first night In F inlan d.” said 
Bitok, “Instead of sleeping, 
we stayed up talking about 
going home.” 

The Jamaican bobs- 
leighers are back — but are 
said to be boringly respect- 
able nowadays. Bermuda 
has a luger, and copycat 
bobsleighers have popped 


up all over the Caribbean 
since the film Cool Run- 
nings — Trinidad and 
Tobago have one and 
Puerto Rico too, theirs pi- 
loted by Liston Bochette, a 
San Juan artist. 

Bochette is a long way 
from being the bobsleigh 
pilot with the best pros- 
pects. Albert Grimaldi lists | 
his profession In the offi- 
cial booklet as “heir to the 
throne of Monaco”. 

Perhaps the oddest part 
of the bobsleigh and luge 
competition this year was 
put there by the organisers 
— much of the course is , 
uphilL 


O 


«We have a lot of self-confidence, strength and perseverance. 
Football did not become lucrative in Africa until the early 
Eighties. Before then, footballers had nothing to eat and it was 
not a way to make a living.” 

Roger Milla on the African Nations Cup 
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This Valentines Day we have the 
perfect gift for you and your loved one 
to stay in touch over the next yeac 
A gift package which includes a 
Motorola al30 handset, 12 months line 
rental, connection and up to 40 minutes 
of conversation a month for a year.t 
With no credit check and an 
off-peak rate of 5p per minute* therefe 
never been a better time to exchange 
rings with the one you love, with a little 
help from The BT Shop. 








FOR DETAILS OF YOUR NEAREST ST SHOP. CALL: 

freefone 0800 400 004 
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Harold Pinter said he was willing to make a stand against weapon sales to Turkey and approved a sit-down demonstration outside Farnborough Arms Fair photograph: martin argles 

Pinter challenges ‘ethical’ foreign policy 


News in brief 


Inquest verdict on 
‘liftsurfer* aged 1 0 


A 10-YEAR-OLD ‘Tiftsurfer” died of a fractal^ skull after 
falling eight floors of a tower block, “ 

Ajurv in Wakefield took less than an bourto return av^ulct of 
dSthby misadventure on Paul 

th* 17ft roof in Swanfllfie. Leeds, while il le gally ndmg it with 

^^A^ican-inspired craw has led to thefitting of extra 
security measures inmwerblocksby Leedscttyawn^ 
a wwwpn miMsinan said after the in quest: Tne lesson or 


Attack victim’s memory fails 


A CZECH student who was sexually assaulted and left for dead m 

the toilet of a train has no memory of the attack ;or the hours 

leading np to it, police revealed yesterday. British Transport 
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train, would he able to describe her attacker. 

But the victim, who is still in intensive care and has answered 

questions hy moving her eyelids, cannot remember anything 

after 9 .30 on the morning of the attack, January 25. Police now 

1 nn tfio 1 IlnmtTfllTlfl 


Man cleared of arson murders 

A MAN was acquitted yesterday cfmuTOermg a neighbour and 

her baby son in a Christmas Day arson attack. Anthony Watkiss, 
agpd 30, from Wolverhampton, who lost two of his own children in 
a s e p arate fire, sobbed as the jury returned not gufltyverdlds at 

Stafford crown court after seven hoars of deliberation. 

Watkiss bad denied killing Michelle Bone-Knelt and her s on. 18 - 
mootlKMDamianPerriris, lay pouring petrol through their letter- 
box and setting it alight Miss Bone-Knell, her partner Graham 
pin ing, namifln and the couple's daughter. Chan tel. aged two, 
were trapped in the house in Bushbury, Wolverhampton, after 
their hnnsp caught Ore in December 1996. 

Stafford crirwn court tvas told Mr Perrrns desperately tried to 

save his family but rally Chantel survived. Caiman Treacy , QC, 
prosecuting, said Mr Perrins eventually fell out of his children's 
bedroom window on to his car parked below. Mr Treacy alleged 
that Watkiss set fire to his neighbour's home because of the noise 
he had had to endure in the run-up to Christmas. Watkiss said he 
had tried to help save the family and was in shock after the Ore. 

The jury returned not guilty verdicts to murder and man- 
slaughter charges on the deaths afMiss Bone-Knell and Damian 
Perrins. 


London prices soaring 


Playwright backs demonstrators 
found guilty of obstruction during 
protest over weapons to T urkey 


Owen Bowcott 


T HE playwright Harold 
Pinter yesterday 
turned in a forthright 
performance at Aider- 
shot magistrates' court chal- 
lenging the effectiveness of 
Labour’s "ethical" foreign 
policy. 

Appearing as a character 
witness for one of the five 
people found guilty of ob- 
structing the highway outside 
Farnborough Arms Fair, Mr 
Pinter, aged 67, declared that 
he. too, was opposed to con- 
tinuing sales of British arms 
to countries such as Turkey. 


This (sit-down) protest was 
entirely consistent with the 
ethical foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, he 
told the stipendiary 
magistrate. 

“The Foreign Secretary 
said that Britain would not 
sell arms to countries using 
them for internal 
repression." 

Mr Pinter has long been a 
critic of Turkey’s treatment 
of its Kurdish minority. 

It should have been a short 
criminal trial about blocking 
a street in Aldershot Hamp- 
shire. one day last summer. 
There was police video foot- 
age of protesters being read 


their rights, arrested and 
lifted off the tarmac. There 
were innumerable witnesses 
to the demonstration, which 
blocked Government House 
Road, outside the Royal Navy 
and British Army equipment 
exhibition — traditionally a 
commercial showcase for 
British militar y hardware. 

But ingenious exploitation 
of the 1967 Criminal Law Act 
allowed the five defendents — 
Mark Campbell, aged 35. from 
London, Mark Brown, aged 
33. also from London. Lynn 
Bliss, aged 46, from Luton. 
Bedfordshire. Steve Tin die. 
aged 25. and his 50-year-old 
mother Lydia Tindle, both 
from Gateshead. Tyne and 
Wear, — to use the court to 
question Britain's weapons 
exports. 

Arguing that they were de- 
ploying reasonable force to 
prevent a greater crime, the 


defendents introduced evi- 
dence about Turkey’s blem- 
ished human rights record. 

The executive director of 
the London-based Kurdish 
Human Rights project Kerim 
Yildiz, said Turkey had been 
found guilty in the European 
court of breaching the human 
rights convention. Mare than 
3 million people bad become 
refugees because of the war in 
Kurdistan, south east Turkey 
and more than 3.000 villages 
destroyed by the Turkish 
army. 

Mr Pinter became Involved 
in Turkish Issues after he vis- 
ited the country with the 
American playwright Arthur 
Miller In the 1980s. 

"We spent 10 days talking 
to people who had been ar- 
rested and tortured." he ex- 
plained outside the court 
"It's an obscene situation and 
it’s hardly being reported. It 


amounts to an act of geno- 
cide.” By selling arms to An- 
kara. Britain was supporting 
the Turkish army, he said. 

The statement by the For- 
eign Secretary, RObin Cook, 
last July that Labour would 
not "permit the sale of arms 
to regimes that might use 
them for Internal repression 
or international aggression” 
had been “tiplifting at the 
time". 

But “unfortunately this was 
not born out," Mr Pinter said. 
"The Labour government 
seems to be disappointing us 
in a number of ways.” 

The playwright's involve- 
ment in Kurdish issues last 
brought him to public atten- 
tion when Scotland Yard offi- 
cers raided a rehearsal of his 
play Mountain Language 
being rehearsed by the Kurd- 
ish community in North 
London. 


Officers mistook actors 
wearing balaclavas and carry- 
ing imitation guns for 
terrorists. 

Asked if he would take part 
in a s imilar sit-down demon- 
stration outside the next 
Farnborough Arms Fair, Mr 
Pinter replied: "I am g ame .” 

The defendant Mark Camp- 
bell told the court that since 
the arms fair Turkey had 
placed an order with British 
Aerospace for 200,000 Heckler 
and Koch assault rifles to 
"use against the Kurdish 
people”. 

All five defendents. who 
had pleaded not guilty, were 
given conditional discharges 
for nine months. 

Ms Tindle. who is a mature 
student was ordered to pay 
£50 costs. The others were 
each told to pay £250. 

They plan to appeal against 
their convictions. 


THF. rest ofirrip g in T-nnrkm hqc rocketed, making it the 10th 
most expensive place an earth to live, new figures showed yester- 
day. In just one year. London has jumped from 28th place in a 
ifta gnp of the world's most expensive cities. It is the fifth most 
expensive European city behind Oslo, Zurich, Paris and Geneva. 

The figures were unveiled In the Economist Intelligence Unit’s 
wor ldwi de cost afliving survey. It blames the rise in the cost of 
liv ing in London on the strength of the pound. According to the 
survey, Tokyo and Osaka continue to be the world's most expen- 
sive cities. 

Tehran is listed as the cheapest in the survey of 121 ci ti es, 
taking the place afBombay. 


Paint Job for crash bridge 

THE most hit railway bridge in Britain is being painted canary 
yellow to by to stcg> drivers crashing into it Sine it opened in 1979. 
the Whitehouse Road bridge in Swindon. Wilts, has been hit by 
more than 160 buses and lorries which are too tall to pass 
underneath. 

A spokesman for Railtrack. which Is responsible for its upkeep, 
said: “We are not really sure why this bridge seems to cause quite 
so many problems. The bridge is dearly marked as being 10ft 
high, but drivers say they don’t realise how tall their vehicles 
are." 



The shelter in Berwick-upon-Tweed, left, which faces demolition because it is unsafe, features in L S Lowry’s 1939 painting photograph: will walker 


Demolition 
threat 
reminds 
Berwick it 
loves Lowry 



John Ezard 


E VEN in its heyday, the 
beach shelter which 
caaght the artist L S 
Lowry’s eye 58 years ago 
had a touch of Tesco’s 
about it. Now the witch’s 
hat roof which gave a dash 


of poetry to the lines of his 
paintwork has been almost 
flattened. How this oc- 
curred is one of the many 
mysteries of life in Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. 

“Ravages of tune?” Jim 
Rowley, chairman of Ber- 
wick civic society, guessed 
last night; the same ravages 


which have, since Lowry 
called his canvas Berwick 
Fier. holed the roof, rotted 
the seats, blown away the 
sand dunes and made un- 
recognisable many of the 
other townscapes in which 
he set his matchstick chil- 
dren and starveling dogs. 

Yesterday, however. Ber- 


wick borough council an- 
nounced a plan to bulldoze 
the remains of the shelter, 
and suddenly almost every- 
body wanted to save it. in- 
cluding the civic society, 
which met last night to dis- 
cuss the emergency. 

“The council has opened 
a can of worms.” said Brian 


Martin, owner of Three 
Feathers art gallery, which 
displays a copy of the paint- 
ing. “It is a local landmar k, 
very popular with tourists 
and art lovers who follow 
Lowry's trail to find out 
what his inspirations were. 

I feel strongly, along with a 
lot of people, that it should. | 
be preserved as an impor- 
tant artistic heritage." 

Elsewhere, talk began of 
a National Lottery bid or an 
appeal to Lowry’s heart- 
land, Salford, where £127 
million including Lottery 
funds is being spent on a 
new Lowry Centre, 

Chris Budzynskl, 
borough surveyor, said: 
“The reason the shelter is 
coming down was because 
it is getting in a dangerous 
condition and we don’t 
have the money to repair it. 
But if people think It is so 
important we may have to 
review its future.” 

Mr Rowley said: “It could 
look pretty decent restored 
to its former glory. I don’t 
think it’s a hopeless cause.” 


Part-time pensioners 
get boost from ruling 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Co r r esp ondent 


L OCAL authorities, the 
National Health Ser- 
vice. colleges and pri- 
vate sector employers 
are likely to face claims of up 
to £95 million to cover back- 
dated pension rights of 60,000 
part-time workers after a rul- 
ing by the House of Lords 
yesterday. 

The ruling follows a 1994 
decision by the European 
Court of Justice in Luxem- 
bourg that barring part- 
timers — mainly women — 
from occupational pension 
schemes could amount to sex 
discrimination. Claims were 
put on Ice pending a decision 
on whether the workers could 
backdate their pension rights 
beyond the two years allowed 
by English law. 

In 24 test cases, the Indus- 
trial Tribunal. Employment 
Appeal Tribunal and Court of 
Appeal have all held that the 
two-year limit applied and 
refused to refer the question 
back to Luxembourg. 

But five law lords unani- 
mously decided yesterday to 
ask the Luxembourg court for 
a ruling. The Trades Union 
Congress, which is co-ordi- 
nating th*> claims, is confi- 


dent of victory because the 
European Court has already 
ruled in a Northern Ireland 
case that the two-year rule is 
discriminatory. 

In December the Luxem- 
bourg court allowed two part- 
time mental health workers 
in the province to backdate 
their claims to 1976. 

John Monks, the TUC’s gen- 
eral secretary, said: “We are 
pleased that the cases will 
now be heard in Europe and 
we are confident they will 
win. But it is sad that these 
part-time workers will have 
to wait for up to another year 
for justice, having waited 
over three years already. 

“It is also a pity that em- 
ployers did not accept the in- 
evitable at the start and settle 
out of court That would have 
saved a fortune in taxpayers’ 
money and would have been 
fairer to part-time workers." 

The final outcome will aicr. 
affect part-timers who have 
worked as firefighters, college 
lecturers and bank staff, it 
was common until the early 
1990s to exclude part-time 
workers from employers' pen- 
sion schemes. 

This is now rare and a 
European directive giving 
equal rights to part-time 
workers will become law in 
Britain under the Social 


Chapter by the end of 1999. A 
ruling from Luxembourg 
could take 18 months. The 
TUC said some employers 
would accept the decision and 
settle claims, but others 
m i gh t insist that claims went 
through an industrial tribu- 
nal. 

If the two-year rule goes, 
workers will he able to claim 
pension rights back to April 
1976 or the date they started 
work, whichever is the later. 
Employers win have to pay in 
backdated contributions, but 
a likely condition is that 
where the scheme is contribu- 
tory. the worker will have to 
pay back contributions too. 
Unions may provide loans to 
cover these, repayable when 
the worker retires. 

The case, brought on behalf 
of 23 women and one man. 
has lasted three-and-a-haif 
years. 

The European Court will 
also be asked to decide 
whether another rule of 
English law, that claims must 
be filed within six months of 
leaving the job, applies to the 

cases. 

The TUC argues that this 
would be unfair because it 
was only when the European 
Court made its ruling in 1994 
that they could have known 
they had a claim. 


Festival films to tour UK 


Dan dalster 
Arts Correspondent 


A PEOPLE'S film festival 
to rival the Berlin and 
Venice festivals was 
launched yesterday by Alan 
Parker, new chai rman of the 
British Film Institute. 

Making his first appear- 
ance before the press since 
taking office, the 53-year-old 
director announced plans to 
take hit films from the Lon- 
don Film Festival to cinemas 
around Britain. 

"The London Film Festival 
should be as important as 
Berlin or Venice, and one day 
maybe Cannes, but in a 
totally different way. Berlin 
and Venice are not exactly 
shining examples of fantastic 
festivals . . . Can the LFF be 


better? Sure. Will London 
ever be more beautiful than 
Venice? No.” 

Parker’s comments put to 
rest speculation on the future 
Of the London festival since 
last year, when an attempt 
was made to launch a rival 
event “The LFF has been 
under siege, as has the insti- 
tute, and that was why I was 
brought in," he said. "There’s 
been a lot of squabbling about 
the LFF which I always found 
childish." 

Backing plans to take festi- 
val films on tour, film direc- 
tor Terry Gilliam, an institute 
governor, hit out at multi- 
plexes. which dominate cin- 
ema-going in this country. 

They were “a huge disas- 
ter”, he said. "They came 
promising greater choice, but 
Instead of more films you 


have the same bloc 
showing on five s< 
Hollywood limi ts w] 
see ... Somehow it's a 
wrong. People have ] 
ability to read subtitle 
The public appeara 
Parker and Gilliam, : 
recent appointment c 
Woodward as directoi 
a new era for the instil 
Parker promised to 
end to the old ways, 
“big by publishing r 
on the London festiv; 
missioned after last 
dispute. The institu 
been criticised for sit 
the findings. 

That decision ha< 
taken "by a BFI that v 
wul never be again 
Parker. “They were nei 
the press. If we do a a 
the press should suppoi 
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As calls grow 
for a full 
review of the 
way juvenile 

trials are dealt 
with, Duncan 
Campbell 

!ooks at how 

four boys 

acquitted of 

rape and sex 
charges — 
and their 
alleged victim 
— were 
treated at the 
Old Bailey 


An artist's impression of the scene at the rape trial at the Old Bailey and, top left, Mrs Justice BracewelL who decided there was insufficient evidence to convict 


Children’s ordeal at the Old Bailey 


O NE of the defen- 
dants came into 
court with a 
Dandy annual 
under his arm and 
spent much of the trial draw- 
ing pictures of the journalists 
who sat on the crowded press 
benches. 

Another defendant sucked 
his thumb throughout the 
trial, occasionally gating at 
the man In the gown using 
long words beside him — his 
defence counsel. A third fid- 
geted and fiddled, looking in 
puzzlement at the public gal- 
lery. The fourth was dressed 
like a small boy attending 
church — neat little waist- 


coat. clean white shirt with 
puffy sleeves, smart long 
trousers. 

The chief witness played 
with a plastic puzzle as she 
gave evidence and was asked 
by the judge whether she was 
wearing her favourite dress 
and told how pretty it was. 

She was asked by one bar- 
rister which Spice Girls song 
she was singing in the girls’ 
toilets on the day of the inci- 
dent When she got tired or 
irritated giving evidence she 
would cry and ask for her 
Mum. She complained that 
one of the defence barristers 
was “bugging me" and said *T 
just want to be a normal girl”. 


Facing trial at the same 
time in the same building 
were two Essex gangsters 1 
charged with blowing the 
heads off three drug dealers 
In a lane in Essex. Their court 
was guarded by police wear- 
ing flak jackets and carrying 
automatic weapons. One of 
the boys told his lawyers he 
was frightened by the guns. 

These scenes, believes 
Carolyn Hamilton, director of 
the Children’s Legal Centre, 
should never be repeated. 
Both her organisation and the 
National Society for the Pre- 
vention erf Cruelty to Children 
have now called for a review 
of the judicial process involv- 


ing children under 14 in such 
cases. 

Malcolm Fowler, vice-chair- 
man of the National Law Soci- 
ety Criminal Law Committee, 
said: “A really grave allega- 
tion of this sort normally does 
proceed to crown court, so it 
is not surprising the case 
ended up at the Old Bailey. 
But we should look into the 
way in which the problem is 
handled on the Continent, 
where an ‘inquiry’ takes 
place. It is more discreet and 
a great deal takes place in 
confidence.” 

There was also criticism 
about the length of time be- 
tween alleged offence and 


An already deeply troubled girl . . . 


Duncan Campbell 


I T was last May when a 
nine-year-old London girl 
came home and hesitantly 
told her mother that five of 
her schoolmates had made 
her take her clothes off in the 
boys’ toilets during the lunch- 
break. 

Her mother was angry with 
her and told her she should 
have kicked the hoys or 
“scratched their eyes out", 
but the next morning wrote a 
note to the head teac h er ask- 
ing her to look into it. The 
little girl took the note — and 
her little sister — to school. 

The head teacher, who was 
asked to resign following the 
incident, had been aware that 
hers was not 3 typical schooL 
She said she had never, m it 
years of work, been in a pn- 
marv school where sex was 
discussed by children so ex- 
plicitly. She had been 
shocked by some of the songs 
the children sang at playtime. 
The word ‘sex’ was written m 
schoolbooks and girls were 
called lesbians by classmates. 
Parents, too, had been dis- 


turbed by sexual Incidents at 
the school and the generally 
low standards. 

The declining numbers of 
children before the incident 
was continuing and at an ac- 
celerated rate, the head 
teacher said. The school will 
now close in the summer and 
the children will go to other 
schools. 

The morning after the inci- 
dent, the girl told the head 
teacher that some boys had 


removed his trousers. The 
boy appeared fairly uncon- 
cerned until told it was seri- 
ous. Because of the story that 
emerged, the head teacher de- 
cided to contact the police. 

A second boy. later accused 
of rape, was crying by the 
time the police arrived, hav- 
ing realised what was hap- 
pening. One of the boys, 
accused of acting as lookout 
and formally acquitted half 
way through the trial, said he 


One of the boys, formally acquitted, said 
he had been in the boys’ toilets because 
he ‘wanted to be in the gang’ 


been “trying to take her 
clothes off” and that they had 
touched her. That was the ex- 
tent of the allegation, so the 
head teacher questioned the 
boys _ the four later accused 
and one who. at nine, would 
be too young to be charged. 

One boy said the group 
asked the girl to go to the 
boys’ toilets. There she took 
off her knickers and he 


had been in the boys’ toilets 
because he “wanted to be bn 
the gang”. Another boy at 
first had “smiled quite a lot" 
as he told what happened, the 
head teacher said. 

One of file boys was related 
to (he girL Hie made a state- 
ment to the police which said: 
“Yesterday, I did not rape any- 
body .. I didn't help anyone, 
any person, to rape anyone.” 


MPs seek to delay bill banning pub lottery 
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T HE Government m under 
renewed pressure to post' 
to outlaw a new 
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The on-line game, launched 
in about 1,000 pubs and dubs 
last November and offering 
draws every 10 minutes, has 
so far paid out just over 
£200.000 to disabled, health 
and other charities. From 
each £l ticket, 20p goes to 
good causes. . 

A consultation period on a 
bill banning the game ends 
next week. The MPs claim that 
the five-week consultation, ex- 
tended by two weeks after 
charities complained they had 
too little time to consult their 
trustees, is stffl “inexplicably 
short for complex legislation 
which has not been put before 


the House In the Queen’s 
Speech, or the electorate in a 
party manifesto". 

A letter to Mr Howarth, 
also signed by Adrian Sand- 
ers, Liberal Democrat vice 
chairman of the all-party 
charity and voluntary sector 
group, and David Faber, Tory 
MP for Westbury, suggests 
minis ters have failed to pro- 
vide evidence to support 
claims tha t the lottery will 
promote social problems. 
They ask: “Surely this is a 
concern best assessed 
through academic research?” 

Inter Lotto, the company 
behind Pronto, approached 


The girl, herself; has had a 
troubled life. One of eight sib- 
lings by three different 
fathers, she was left with her 
grandmother in Jamaica 
when her mother went to 
London to start a new life. 
The girl was raped by a 30- 
year-old neighbour, whom 
she described as “mad”, and 
who, allegedly, preyed on 
young girls in the area. By 
the time she came to England 
to join her family, she was al- 
ready in a deeply traumatised 
state. 

Unable to read when she ar- 
rived — she could not distin- 
guish the boys’ from girls’ 
toilets for this reason — she 
was often loud and aggressive 
at school. She was excluded 
twice. The head teacher said 
that sometimes it was not 
possible to tell whether or not 
the girl was being truthful. 

She told the police about 
tbe incident in the toilets, and 
the interview was recorded 
on video. But it was only after 
the 45 minute interview and 
when the policewoman 
returned to the interview 
suite, that rape was 
mentioned. 


ministers over the project last 
July and, its directors claim, 
was given clear signals that 
the application would be 
treated favourably. 

In November, the company 
learned there had been a 
change of policy, as Mr 
Howarth confirmed Govern- 
ment plans to Introduce pri- 
mary legislation to ban the 
game. In the same month. 
Jack Straw, the Home Secre- 
tary, sent a confidential 
memo to John Prescott — 
leaked to the Guardian — 
making dear Inter lotto’s 


camp aign for approval should 
be challenged. 



^^^MnTwanttobayanexecution helps the 
economy! but anytime visitors are in town it’s a 
shot in the arm.” 

Mayor of Huntsville, Texas, “execution capital of the US”. 
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trial, with the Incident hap- 
pening in May last year. 

Rape charges for children 
under 14 are rare: in 1992. 
there were only two prosecu- 
tions and no convictions: in 

1994, there were 10 prosecu- 
tions and two convictions; in 

1995, there were 13 prosecu- 
tions and two convictions; 
and in 1996, nine prosecutions 
and two convictions. 

The Crown Prosecution 
Service was involved in 
lengthy consultations with 
the Metropolitan police and 
Treasury counsel before the 
decision was made to prose- 
cute. They decided that on the 
basis of the evidence given by 


the girl to the police there 
was sufficient evidence for a 
rape charge. (Mrs Justice 
Brace well, the trial judge, de- 
cided this was not so.) 

Having made that decision, 
the case had to go to the Old 
Bailey as the court having ju- 
risdiction in central London 
for all serious cases referred 
on by the youth courts. One erf 
the arguments for using a 
court is that such serious alle- 
gations should be exposed to 
the full rigour of the law. 

The defence argued the case 
should not have been at the 
Old Bailey and that the inci- 
dent involved “horseplay" 
rather than a serious offence. 


The CPS take their hand- 
ling of child cases seriously, 
according to tbe CPS inspec- 
torate. In a report on the 
CPS’s handling of child wit- 
ness cases published last 
month, the inspectorate con- 
cluded: “CPS staff who deal 
with child witness cases are 
well motivated and commit- 
ted in their work ... We 
found few cases in which we 
disagreed with the decision 
taken about whether the case 
should proceed. We did not 
Identify any particular trends 
in those cases.” 

But the inspectors also had 
reservations: "We have clear 
evidence to suggest that the 


decision to prosecute is often 
taken without important in- 
formation being to hand.” 

They concluded that the 
watchwords for involving 
child witnesses should be “ex- 
pedition. sensitivity and 
fairness". 

In Scotland, which is often 
seen as having a more en- 
lightened approach to chil- 
dren in the legal system, the 
criminal age of responsibility 
— eight — Is two years 
younger than in England and 
Wales and one of the youngest 
in Europe, but most cases are 
dealt with through the Chil- 
dren’s Hearing system, which 
was introduced in 1971. 


Woman cleared in re-trial 


Clare Longrlgg 


MUSIC teacher was yes- 
terday cleared of 
her elderly 
aunt, after serving over four 
years in prison for the 
murder. 

Sheila Bowler, 68, from Rye 
in Sussex, had been convicted 
of the 1992 murder of Florence 
Jackson, 89. who was found 
floating in the River Brede, 
600 yards from the car where 
Mrs Bowler had left her. 

A year ago, her case was 
sent back to the Court of Ap- 
peal by the then home secre- 
tary, Michael Howard. Mrs 
Bowler was released In July 
last year after the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Bingham, 
quashed the guilty verdict 
and ordered a retrial 

The re-trial at the Old Bai- 
ley heard new medical evi- 
dence that the old lady could 
have walked to the r i ver’s 
edge and fallen to her death. 

Expert witness Archie 
Young said that old people 
suffering from dementia did 
sometimes perform unex- 
pected teats of strength when 
they found themselves in 
strange or frightening sur- 
roundings. 

Judge Michael Wright had 
emphasised Mrs Bowler's 
"impeccable" and “spotless” 
character. “She was a pillar 
of local society, a music 
teacher, a member of the 
church, a supporter of good 
causes.” 

Mrs Bowler’s character had 
been cast in a very different 
light in the first trial, when 
police witnesses claimed that 
Mrs Bowler had not seemed 
upset by . her aunt's 
disappearance. 

A policewoman who sat 
with her the day the old lady's 
body was found, wrote in her 
notebook: “Very sprightly 
and jovial having just learned 
of the death of Mrs Florence 
Jackson . . . showed no signs 
erf distress" 

A Methodist minister’s 
daughter, Sheila Bowler said 
she was not the kind to show 
emotion. “They wanted me to 
break down. I don't do that” 

There were cries of relief 
yesterday as the unanimous 


me. I don’t have very much 
faith in the justice system any 
more. I know now how easy it 
Is to be convicted." 

Since her release in July, 
Mrs Bowler has had a tense 
time, preparing her house 
and garden for another long 
period of emptiness. 

Yesterday she admitted she 
had suffered a recurring 
nightmare — that she was 
back in Holloway. She did not 
think she would have sur- 
vived another stretch in 
prison. 

Her lost years have taken a 
toll on her children. Simon, 
31. and Jane, 28, who have 
been involved in every stage 
of the campaign for her 
release. Since the case was 
featured twice in Channel 4*s 
Trial and Error series about 
miscarriages of justice, more 
than 800 people joined the 
campaign for Mrs Bowler's 
release. 


verdict was announced. The 
jury, who had deliberated for 
nearly two days after the four 
week trial, waited with broad 
smiles outside the Old Bailey 
to wave as Mrs Bowler left 
court 

*1 don’t fed bitter. I fed 
angry that it could happen to 


‘I don’t feel bitter. 

I feel angry. I don’t 
have very much 
faith in the justice 
system any more, 
know now how 
easy rt is to be 
convicted.’ 


The Old Bailey has seldom 
seen such a procession of blue 
rinses and tweed skirts as pil- 
lars of the s mall Sussex com- 
munity filed in to testify to 
Mrs Bowler's good character. 

‘Tve learned an awfUl lot 
Do you know they can hide 
cocaine inside mint leaves 
and it can’t be detected?”, 
said Mrs Bowler of her stay in 
Holloway. On chapel duty, 
she earned less money per 
week than she had paid her 
cleaner per hour in Rye, hut tt 
gave her a chance to practise 
the piano. 

The experience had 
changed her. “It has made me 
more tolerant there are so 
many people in prison who 
shouldn’t be there.” 

A woman from a thorough- 
ly respectable family, she had 
never rubbed shoulders with 
convicts before Mrs Jackson’s 
death. 

Now she has added prison 
visiting to her long list of 
good causes. 



Florence 
Jackson (left) 
whose body 
was found In 
a river, and 
Sheila Bowler 
{below} — 'a 
pillar of local 
society, a 
membwof 
the church, a 
supporter of 
good causes' 
— who was 
yesterday 
cleared of her 
murder after 
serving four 
years in 
prison 
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Search 
fora 
little 
heaven 
on earth 
ends 
with 
guide to 
spiritual 
havens 


Ruaridh NIcofl on 
a list of retreats 
to wash away woes 



T HE church, long 

accused of being be- 
hind the times, is now 
finding itself back in fash- 
ion, besieged by people 
tired of the endless bustle 
of modern life. 

A new edition of the Good 
Retreat Guide was pub- 
lished yesterday, its bulk 
dedicated to aiding the spiri- 
tually drained get back in 
touch with themselves in 
the confines of monasteries, 
abbeys and temples. 


It is not Jnst the churches 
benefiting. There are new 
age retreats dedicated to 
finding one’s Inner child 
and Celtic spirtltuallszn. 
Sanctuaries axe booked up 
across the country. “Some- 
thing is stirring,” said 
Brother Stuart, of the Pri- 
ory of Our Lady in Burford, 
Oxfordshire, which used to 
see one or two guests every 
few weeks. Now all 12 
places are booked for 
months ahead. 


In America last year 
more than 3 millio n people 
visited retreats, beating at 
monastic doors to escape 
the noise and stress of mod- 
ern life. It is a wild swing 
from the days when it was 
jnst little old ladies who 
would disappear to relax 
for a day or two. 

“We invite guests to Join 
in as much of the monastic 
life as they want,” said 
Brother Stuart. “It can be 
terribly intrusive for ns, es- 


Leap in numbers 
cautioned for 
having cannabis 


Alan Travis 
Noma Affaire Editor 


P OLICE Jn England 
and Wales are turn- 
ing a blind eye to the 
possession of canna- 
bis, according to national cau- 
tioning and prosecution fig- 
ures published by the Home 
Office for the first time. 

They show a nine-fold rise 
In the use of cautions of those 
arrested for possessing canna- 
bis, from 4,000 lOyears ago to 
40.000 in 1995. Over the same 
10 years the numbers prose- 
cuted doubled to 24,000 with 
most released with a fine. 

Thefigures appear to con- 
firm what many of those cam- 
paigning to chang e the law on 
soft drugs have claimed: that 
in many parts of the country 
decriminal isatiop is already a 
fret 

The key year for this 
change in police attitudes ap- 
pears to have been 1991 when 
for the first time the numbers 
who were cautioned overtook 
those who faced prosecution. 
Since then the practice of for- 
mal cautioning has 
accelerated. 

Last night Paul Flynn, the 
Labour MF for Newport West, 
who obtained the figures In a 
Commons written answer, 
said they demonstrated that 
cannabis decriminalisation 
was already under way be- 
cause the police could no 
longer enforce the law. 

“The reason this has hap- 
pened is that the police and 
courts are becoming disillu- 
sioned with the law. There is 


a clear majority of young 
people are disregarding the 
existing law. The law Is 
unenforceable." 

Mr Flynn, who has cam- 
paigned in the Commons for 
the law to be liberalised, said 
that the figures demonstrated 
that the last thing Britain 
needed was a “tough” policy. 
Instead, intelligent policies 
based on those used in Hol- 
land, which were working 
well, should be used. 

The sharp rise in the num- 
bers being dealt with for 
simple possession of cannabis 
— from 14.500 in 1986 to 64,600 
in 1996 — is thought to reflect 
the rapid increase in its use 
by young people. 

Recent British Crime Sur- 
vey reports show that 70 per 
cent of males have tried some 
Illegal drug by the time they 
are 24. 

While the number of people 


being cautioned has rocketed, 
the numbers who have been 
jailed has remained the same 
at about 900 a year. However, 
when It comes to dealing or 
trafficking In cannabis the 
police have taken much 
tougher action in recent 
years. The number prose- 
cuted for dealing has doubled 
from 1,600 in 1992 with 619 
sent to jail, to 3.294 in 1995 
with 1.125 Jailed. 

Colin P hilli ps, chairman of 
the Association of Chief 
Police Officers' drugs sub- 
committee, said the figures 
did not show that the police 
bad given up enforcing the 
law. 

“They show a steady in- 
crease in prosecutions, as 
well as cautions. Police use 
cautioning as an effective 
means of diverting some 
minor drugs offenders from 
the criminal justice system.” 
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Road rage case dropped 
as ‘Big Ron’ shakes on it 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 


T HE Big Ron road rage 
case was dismissed yes- 
terday at Birmingham 
magistrates court after the 
man who claimed the foot- 
ball manager Ron Atkinson 
cut him up at traffic lights, 
got out of Ms Jag and 
palled his hair, agreed to 
forgive and forget 
The unusual end to the 
case came after the magis- 
trate Intervened, on the 
first morning of the Shef- 
field Wednesday manager’s 
trial for common assault 
“Wouldn’t this be the sort 
of matter where you could 
just shake hands outside 
the court to put an end to 
lit]?” the stipendiary mag- 
istrate, Bruce Morgan, 
asked Martin Player, the 
insurance salesman who 
claimed he was assaulted 
by Atkinson in Dlgbeth on 
April 14 last year. 

Thirty minutes later the 



Out of court Ron Atkinson 
(left) and Martin Player 

two shook hands in court. 
“Well done." said Atkin- 
son. “Cheers,” said Player. 
The case was thrown out. 

Earlier, the court heard 
how Mr Atkinson, 58, had 
been using his mobile 
phone while at traffic lights 
In a right-turn lane. He 
lurched in front of Mr Play- 
er's Vauxhall Cavalier 
without indicating as the 
lights changed. Mr Player 
hooted his horn and made 
an obscene gesture. 

According to Mr Player, 
Mr Atkinson then stopped 
his Jaguar, got out, went 


over to Mr Player’s car, and 
began hitting the bonnet 
with his fist. Backed by a 
statement from another 
witness, Mr Player told the 
court that he had had his 
hair grabbed and yanked 
by Mr Atkinson. • 

Mr Atkinson, however, 
“categorically denied” 
polling Mr Player’s hair. 

After the case was dis- 
missed, the magistrate ad- 
vised the two men: “If you 
encounter any similar inci- 
dents in the future, do what 
I tell my wife to do — Just 
rise above it and carry on 
your way.” 

After the hearing Mr At- 
kinson said: “1 am very 
pleased. I think the judge 
restored a bit of faith in 
common sense." 

Mr Atkinson may hope, 
though, that the Football 
Association does not get 
wind of his remarks on 
leaving court Asked if the 
magistrate would make a 
good referee, he said: "No 
— he’s too sensible.” 


pecially when we have 
groups of clergy, but often 
it adds Immeasurably to 
life here.” 

The third Good Retreat 
Guide lists over 400 
retreats across Britain, Ire- 
land, France and Spain. 

Author Stafford White- 
aker said he thought the de- 
mand, which he estimates 
has doubled in the Last five 
years, was due to the 
retreats “answering a 
need". He added: “People 


have the house, the 
relationship, the job but 
they say: *Hey, Is there an- 
other dimension to where 
my life is going?” 

Those running the 
retreats are responding to 
this by offering up a variety 
of options to visitors. 

People can spend time 
doing almost anything, 
from painting icons to gar- 
dening Or InrlTiIgiTig in long 
periods of silence. 
“Retreats are nothing 


new but the opportunity to 
do it more creati ve ly is 
new," said Paddy Lane of 
the National Retreat 
Association in London. 

Despite the religions 
overtones, Ms Lane points 
out that few retreats de- 
mand their guests hold any 
particular beliefs: The 
point is relaxation and 
tamer reflection. 

“You know you can let go 
of the issues bothering you 
as soon as you arrive.” she 
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Heal break 


Name: Kagyu Samye Ling - 
Tibetan Centre QeftJ.Eskda- 
temuir, Dumfries. 

Type: Buddhist - 
Offers: Various therapies 
on Scottish Island, Includes 
meditation, a dairy, farm, 
pottery and medical centre 
among other facilities. ; - 
Cost: Varies depending on' 
needs. 

Name: Priory of Our Lady, 
Burford, Oxfordshire 
Type: Anglican 
Offers: Chapel, library, per- 
sonal talks, beautiful walks, 
directed study and access 
to chapel. 

Coot: Nothing (but £23 
daily donation appreciated). 

Name: Turvey Abbey, Tur- 
vey, Bedfordshire 
Type: Roman Catholic 
Offers: Library, confer- . 
ences, chapel, daily mass, 
meditation. 

Cost: £57 for a weekend. . 
£8.50 for the day. 

Name: Self Realisation 
Meditation Healing Centre, 
Queen Camel, Somerset 
Type: Mind-Body-Spirit 
Offers: Extensive grounds, 
therapy pool, silent medita- 
tion, ‘self realisation’ 
courses. 

Cost: Varies depending on 
need. 

policeman and a newly 
released criminal all talk- 
ing to each other after a 

nigfll- 

Chrlsty Casley, who 
helps to run the non-reli- 
gious Self Realisation Med- 
itation Healing Centre near 
Yeovil, Somerset, said that 
they send people back to 
the world changed. 

“When they go back they 
have more to. offer,” she 
said. *Tt Is part of self 
development.” 


said. “When you go on holi- 
day it can take days to 
unwind.” 

The retreats are usually 
very simple; luxury has 
never been part of the mo- 
nastic life. They are also 
very cheap, usually coming 
in at under £30 anight. 

Guests, who generally eat 
together, also tend to be a 
varied bunch. Brother Stu- 
art said one of the strangest 
combinations he has seen 
was a high court judge, a 



Kent Nagano, the music director noted for his grand 
projects, conducts the orchestraPHoroGRAPHBt don mcphbe 

Halle orchestra 
back on song 
after little fiddle 
saves the day 


David Ward 


T HE 140-y ear-old Halle 
Orchestra, which this 
week teetered on the 
edge of oblivion because of 
a £1.1 milli on deficit, was 
saved yesterday by a fiddle 
and two grand pianos. 

As part of a hurriedly 
stitefaed-together rescue, 
the three instruments, a 
17th century Amati violin 
and two Steinways, will be 
sold by the Halle to its own 
trust fond for £200,000 then 
leased back. 

The deal will buy the or- 
chestra time until the end 
of April and prepare for a 
full restructuring of its ac- 
tivities, management and 
finances with, the aim of 
making it solvent by 2000. 

The review could to lead 
to a scaled down board 
(now 25 members), in- 
creased ticket prices at 
Manchester’s Bridgewater 
Hall and some curtailment 
of the grander projects of 
Kent Nagano, the music di- 
rector, who this season 
recorded the world premier 
of Mahler's Das Klagende 
Lied, which calls for a huge 
orchestra and chorus. 

The orchestra is also 
likely to launch a public ap- 
peal and has appointed as 
chief executive on a three- 
month contract Leslie Rob- 
inson. a former BBC execu- 
tive who oversaw the 
development of Man- 
chester’s other orchestra, 
the BBC Philharmonic. 

The rescue plan to be 
drawn up within six weeks 
by the review team : will 
have to be approved by 
principal funders. 

“No stone will be left un- 


turned and it will be car- 
ried out with vigour," 
Michael Evans, treasurer of 
the board of the Halle Con- 
certs Society, said yester- 
day. “It will cover every 
area of the society’s activi- 
ties — artistic strategy, 
marketing, fund raising, 
ticket prices, artistic con- 
trols and contracts. 

“There is tremendous 
support from the city, spon- 
sors, local councils, the 
Arts Council, the orchestra 
and staff for us to be able to 
carry out this work.” 

Hath Robinson, board 
member and deputy leader 
of Manchester city council 
which this week made it 
clear it would not bail out 
the orchestra, said: "We 
cannot, as custodians of the 
public purse, continue to 
pot good money after bad 
... we know there are prob- 
lems. There are problems 
with the management with 

the board and on a whole 
range of issues.” 

John East the board's 
chairman, said he had 
alerted the city council and 
Arts Council when he real- 
ised information coming to 
the board was not reflect- 
ing the orchestra’s true fi- 
nancial plight. They had 

commissioned a report 
from accountants KPMG. 

Of the six-year freeze of 
the Halid’s £1.25 million 
Arts Council grant Mr East 
said: “This is a national 
problem. If we felt we could 
break even by dropping our 
artistic standards, we 
would not do it That would 
be death by 1,000 cuts.” 
Board members refused 
to speculate on possible 
cuts in the orchestra, 
which now has 92 players. 


Dutch surgeons 
operate to create 
virgin brides 


Sarah Bua o l o y 


D octors in the 
Netherlands are 
reconstructing the 
hymens of young 
women terrified of the conse- 
quences if they cannot prove 
themselves virgins when they 
marry, according to a report 
in this week's British Medical 
JournaL 

The surgical procedure 
raises ethical issues which 
are debated in the journal. It 
says that some Dutch doctors 
are willing to operate even 
though there is no medical 
need for treatment and in the 
knowledge that they are effec- 
tively conspiring with the 
women to deceive a spouse 
and his family. 

The justification is that the 
profession Is saving the 
women from shame, physical 
violence and possibly expul- 
sion from the community. 

The five researchers from 
the Daniel den Hoed clinic in 
Rotterdam, say that many im- 
migrant groups insist a wom- 
an must be a virgin when she 
marries. 

“If the bride cannot show 
her bloody sheet after the 
wedding night, her family 
may exact revenge in the 
form of bloody reprisals and 
banishment of the bride. 

‘Because of these Car reach- 
ing consequences, many gyn- 
aecologists in the Nether- 
lands are willing to 
reconstruct the hymens of 
adolescent girls who are no 


longer virgins but who wish 
to appear so." 

The clinic insists that the 
woman are accompanied by 
an interpreter and a social 
worker at their initial consul- 
tation. The procedure is car- 
ried out under local anaes- 
thetic and usually involves 
stitching together the rem- 
nants of the hymen. Three 
weeks later, the patient 
returns for a check-up and 
gets the chance to discuss any 
emotional issues. 

Twenty women, aged from 
16 to 23. were followed up by 
the doctors after treatment In 


‘A family may 
exact revenge with 
bloody reprisals 
and banishment’ 


1993. All were in some sort of 
training or education. Half 
said they had lost their vir- 
ginity through "forced inter- 
course". six were having reg- 
ular sex, and the other four 
did not comment. All were 
happy with the outcome and 
all had exercised their right 
under Dutch law to have the 
medical notes on the opera- 
tion destroyed. 

The doctors called their 
treatment "ritualistic sur- 
gery", and compared it with 
male circumcision. “The eth- 
ics of hymen reconstruction 
could be compared to the eth- 


ics of cosmetic surgery, an ac- 
cepted part of plastic and 
reconstructive surgery." 

Sara Paterson-Brown; -a 
consultant obstetrician and 
gynaecologist at the Queen 
Charlotte and Chelsea hospi- 
tal in west London, says in 
the Journal that the operation 
— illegal in most Arab 
countries but performed unof- 
ficially — is “justifiable in 
certain circumstances, when 
the woman would otherwise 
suffer disgrace or worse". 

But she expresses concern 
at the age of the youngest pa- 
tient in the study (I6j and 
over the 10 young women who 
said their first intercourse 
was forced. 

Mat van Lent, consultant 
gynaecologist at the Rotter- 
dam clinic, which is in an 
area where the population is 
between 30 and 40 per cent 
immigrant, said yesterday 
that they had a request for 
such operations about once 
every two months. He ex- 
plained that forced inter- 
course did not mean rape. 

"They felt they could not 
say no. In a steady relation- 
ship in the Netherlands It is 
more or less normal to have 
sexual relations. They were 
often on the barrier between 
two cultures.” 

He did not know whether 
the procedure was carried out 
in the UK. “There is not much 
publicity about it," he said. 
"It's a tricky subject but Tm 
sure ... in any country where 
there are a lot of Muslims, 
doctors get requests." 


Cricketer’s family crises 


Open verdict on David Bairstow 
after coroner told of ‘cry for help’ 


RSartin Wainwright 


JL USUALLY cheerio] for- 
Amer England cricketer 
^^Wianged himself after a 
series domestic tragedies, an 
inquest heard yesterday. 

But an open verdict was 
recorded on David Bairstow, 
whose body was found by his 
wife and two children, Jona- 
than and Rebecca, aged eight 
and seven, at their Yorkshire 
cottage, after evidence that a 
previous, recent attempt had 
been a "cry for help”. 

The North Yorkshire coro- 
ner, Jeremy Cave, said that 
the former Yorkshire and 
Eng land wicket-keeper had 
been seeing a psychiatrist for 
depression brought on by a 
catalogue of family troubles. 

His wife, Janet, was fight- 
ing cancer and he was feeing 
drink-driving charges after a 
road accident which badly 
damaged his arm. stopping 
him from playing cricket and 
golf. 

“We have here a good fam- 
ily man who cared for all his 


family, and loved his small 
children, " said Mr Cave. 

Friends of Mr Bairstow, 
who was 46, had been devas- 
tated and incredulous that he 
had taken his own life. 

The Inquest heard that he 
had taken an overdose of tab- 
lets before Christmas, but had 
told his psychiatrist that this 
was a cry for help and not a 
serious attempt on his life. 

The doctor had believed 
that Bairstow was getting bet- 
ter, although still concerned 


about the effect that publicity 
over the court case would 
have on his famil y 

He was also na gged by 
worry that conviction and a 
driving ban would lead to fi- 
nancial problems. 

The strain had finally 
turned the convivial drinking 
of a “cheerfol and upbeat" 
man into something more 
serious. 

He had been to a number of 
pubs in Boroughbridge. near 
fos home in the village of 
Marion, on January 5 before 
returning home and fixing a 
noose in the hall. Tests 
revealed a "relatively high" 
alcohol reading In his blood. 


Read the latest 
European news withou 
using a phrasebook. 
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Joblei 
rally as 
count 
nears 
5m 


Report: Ian Traynp,. 

G ERMANY'S erowin., 
Plo7ed° f ,* h / t u "^ 

asaSL*^ 

ment, where he was accused 

2““.« Jobseekers hung 
out a 55-yard washing line 
draped with job applications. 
And in Berlin, a few hundred 
Pf°P* e Paraded behind the de- 
tnand Kohl must go". 

Although organisers hoped 
f?- r P r °te St8 hi at least 250 
towns, the turnout was esti- 
mated last night at 40.000 in 
only 70 towns. 

In Nuremburg the head of 
the federal labour office. 
Bernhard Jagoda, announced 
tha.t300.000 people had joined 
the unemployedment register 
last month, bringing the total 
to 4.823 milli on. The previous 
postwar high — 4.67 million 
— was recorded last February. 

In eastern Germany the un- 
employment rate was more 
than 21 per cent, double the 
rate in the west of the 
country. 

“The gap between west and 
east has not closed, but is get- 
ting wider,” Mr Jagoda said. 

The campaign of street 
action is backed by the 
Churches, the Greens and, 
rather ambivalently, by the 
trade unions. Protest organis- 
ers say they want to keep the 
heat on the government by 
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Italian anger 
rises over 
crash denial 


John Hooper hi Rome 


The protester in the Kohl mask in Cologne declares: 1 support my promise. 1 break all records. 4,820,000 jobless’ 


PHOTOGRAPH: PHILIPP BARI 


staging demonstrations each 
month when the unemploy- 
ment figures are released, 
and bring their campaign to a 
cl ima x in Bonn in September, 
when Germans vote in a gen- 
eral election. 

It is feared that next 
month's figure could exceed 
the 5 million thr eshold, be- 
cause of the winter weather 
and its impact on the con- 
struction industry. But Mr 
Jagoda said that the underly- 
ing seasonally adjusted level 
of unemployment was im- 
proving slightly. 

He said job losses in the 
west had come to an end and 
unemployment there, al- 
though up on December, was 
13,500 lower than January 
last year. The overall season- 
ally adjusted figure was 
4.46 million, 72,000 down on 
December. 


Although the organisers of 
the German protests said they 
wanted to emulate France, 
where street activism has 
paralysed parts the country, 
there was little sense of men- 
ace or militancy about yester- 
day's protests. 

in Qflenburg, demonstra- 
tors repaired to the local 
church fbr coffee after march- 
ing to the district council. In 
Mr Kohl's native Ludwigs- 
burg, the jobless gathered to 
eat cabbage- Elsewhere, the 
demonstrations offered an op- 
portunity for beer apd 
sausage. 

Various factors seem to mil- 
itate against an outpouring of 
anger on German streets. 
These include two genera- 
tions of consensus politics 
and a generous welfare cush- 
ion. Moreover, an estimated 
one in four of Germany’s un- 


employed are 55 or older, 
litany of them will never 
work again but are difficult to 
mobilise in anger. While un- 
employment among those 
under 25 is put at 27.5 per cent 
in France, in Germany it is 
105 percent 

“Germany is the only 
country In the European 
Union where the level of 
youth unemployment is lower 
than the general rate," ac- 
cording to the labour minis- 
ter, Norbert Bltim. 

‘The unemployed here have 
no lobby.” said Klaus Grehn, 
head of Germany’s unem- 
ployed federation. “In the 
pubs the talk is of layabouts 
and social parasites." 

Yet the grim employment 
situation imperils Mr Kohl's 
hopes of whining a record 
fifth term in office in Septem- 
ber, and the proposals his . 


Rising German unemployment 

MSfena 



T HE crisis in relations 
between the United 
States and Italy 
prompted by an 
American warplane bringing 
down a cable car in the Dolo- 
mites deepened yesterday 
when a US general flatly con- 
tradicted a claim by the Ital- 
ian government that the 
plane bad been off course. 

Twenty people, including 
three Italians, died when the 
cable car plunged 450ft to a 
valley floor near Monte Cer- 
mis on Tuesday. The disaster 
has set off a wave of anti- 
American feeling in a country 
with a tradition of warm rela- 
tions with the US. 

An Italian prosecutor who 
has begun an investigation 
into the accident said yester- 
day that the US authorities 
had asked to take over the 
case, as they are permitted to 
do under Nato agreements. 

A memorial service was 
held for the victims in the 
nearby town of Cavalese. Gov- 
ernment offices and schools 
were closed and most of the 
town's Shops shut fbr the day 
as a sign of mourning. 

The aircraft was a Grum- 
man Prowler, used in elec- 
tronic warfhre. It was carry- 
ing a four-man crew. 

The pilot was named yester- 
day as Captain Richard 
Ashby, aged 30, from Califor- 
nia. A statement from the US 
base at Aviano, from which 
the Prowler took off said 
Capt Ashby had 750 hours of 
flying experience and had 
flown missions in Bosnia. 

In evidence to the defence 
committee of the lower house 
of parliament, Italy's defence 
minister, Beniamino 
Andreatta, said: “The flight 
plan of the aircraft did not in- 
volve overflight of the Cermis 
cable-car lift" He added that, 
at the time of the accident, the 


plane was four to five miles 
off its route. 

But at a press conference at 
Aviano, the US marines com- 
mander in the Mediterranean. 
Brigadier General Guy Van- 
derllnden. contradicted him, 
saying: "The preliminary in- 
formation we have indicates 
he was over the route.” 

After being told of the 

remark, Mr Andrea tta in- 
sisted the Grumman had 
“clearly deviated from the 
route indicated". 

What appears not to be in 
dispute is that the pilot was 
below permitted limits when 
bis tail plane tore through the 
wires of the cable-car lift. 

Mr Andreatta said that, al- 
though the pilot was author- 
ised to Oy as low as 500ft on 
sparsely populated stretches 
of his route, he was obliged to 
stay above 2,000ft in the area 
around Cavalese. Gen Van- 
derlinden said the marines 
would never have authorised 
him to go under the wires. 

Two witnesses have claimed 
a military plane was stunt fly- 
ing a few miles from the scene 
minutes before the accident 
Annamaria Angel I. from Bol- 
zano, who was driving along 
the motorway which leads to 
the Brenner Pass, said the air- 
craft "must have been at a 
height of 100 to 150 metres and 
it was moving its wings. I 
thought the pilot was drunk or 
that he was foding around". 

The crew members’ Italian 
lawyer, Bruno Malattia, yes- 
terday described them as 
“responsible young men and 
with great self-control, as 
their job requires”. He added: 
"They did not strike me in 
any way as Rambos or 
swaggerers." 

Lawyers say Rome has the 
right to ask for the four men 
to be tried in Italy. But Mr 
Andreatta said it was con- 
trary to accepted practice: 
“The procedure has never 
been employed.” 
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Baking’s upper crust scorched 
again in battle of the baguette 


Jon Henley In Paris 
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France ‘failed to warn islanders of fallout danger’ 


Jon Henley In Parts 


ICE continued its 
inuclear tests in the 
_ South Pacific in the 
1960s even after it learnt that 
the local population was 
being exposed to exceptional- 
ly dangerous levels of radio- 
active fallout, a French maga- 
zine claimed yesterday. 

The weekly Nouvel Obser- 
vateur said about 1,200 Poly- 
nesians on four islands close 
to the Mururoa and Fanga- 


taufa test sites were put at 
severe risk, even though the 
authorities publicly described 
the tests as ‘•innocuous". 

The magazine quoted from 
defence documents which it 
said were now sealed because 
of its investigation. 

It said the radiological secu- 
rity service, the SM5R, had 
recommended evacuating the 
residents of Reao, Tureia. 
Pukarua and Mangareva be- 
fore the first atmospheric test 
on July 2 1966. 

A report by the SMSR had 


warned that the population 
was particularly vulnerable 
because of its isolation, and 
high percentage of under-l5s, 
pregnant women and old 
people. “The genetic risk is 
higher than for a European 
population of the same size,” 
it said. 

But the archives record sim- 
ply that “the hypothesis of an 
evacuation was excluded for 
political and psychological 
reasons". 

The first explosion was, at 
16-20 MLofconnes, slightly more 


powerful than the bomb that 
destroyed Hiroshima. The au- 
thorities on Mangareva — 
then Inhabited by 600 French 
Polynesians — - reported that 
within hours of the blast the 
defence minister was told by 
telegram: “Non -negligible 
radioactivity. Stop. Ground 
contamination. Stop. Asking 
directions on decontamina- 
tion and food. Stop.” 

According to the archives, 
French officers in charge of 
the tests ordered an investiga- 
tion by only one study vessel. 


La CoqufUe. It revealed that 
three days after the blast un- 
washed lettuces on Manga- 
reva were showing contami- 
nation levels equivalent to 
those found later in crops 
around the site of the 1986 
Chernobyl disaster. 

But no decontamination 
measures were taken and the 
population was not warned erf 
a risk, the magazine said. A 
report by one doctor de- 
scribed the residents as "per- 
fectly ignorant* 1 ’. 

After the second test, on 


September 24, of a bomb 20 
times more powerful than Hi- 
roshima, the archives record 
radiation levels in the rainfall 
<m Mangareva at 100,000 bee- 
querela per litre, matching 
the highest levels found 
around Chernobyl 

But Le Nouvel Observateur, 
quoting official reports in the 
files, said that before the 
explosion “no measures were 
tak e n beyond assembling the 
population close to shelters". 

The defence ministry 
refused to comment 


te, a symbol of 
French life as potent as 
bent* and Beaujolais. is 
under threat once more — 
from a ruling that even a 
candlestick-maker may 
now call himself a baker. 

‘Tt’s an outrage,” said 
Jean Cabot president of the 
National Confederation of 
Bakers. "The baguette has 
fbr centuries been a proud 
staple of our national diet, 
and now they’re ready to 
turn it into Euro-pap.” 

After decades struggling 
against the big industrial 
bakers and supermarket 
brands, the traditional bou- 
langers won a reprieve last 
year. 

The government ruled 
that only professionally 
trained bakers "using 
flours selected themselves 
and carrying out person- 


ally every stage of the bak- 
ing process on their own 
premises” could call them- 
selves boulangers. 

Some 5,000 mere bread- 
sellers were forced to 
change their shop signs or 
face a fine of £1,000 a day. 

But the National Associa- 
tion of Industrial Bakers 
fought back, and yesterday 
the council of state, the 
country's legislation 
watchdog, overturned the 
decision. The word boulan- 
ger was “part and parcel of 
the French language, and 
cannot be monopolised by 
any one group”, it ruled. 

The setback comes at a 
bad time for small bakers. 
Their numbers have de- 
clined from 55,000 in 1970 
to little over 30,000 today. 

Later this year a Euro- 
pean Union directive will 
allow the use of preserva- 
tives in bread — anathema 
to the traditionalists. 
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Morocco’s most valuable propaganda assets in the dispute over the territory speak to David Sharrock in Rabat 


Endgame nears in Western Sahara 


T HEY joined the inte- 
rior minister at 
the llth hole of 
the Royal Golf Dar 
Salam as he sliced 
his ball into the rough. It was 
an incongruous setting for a 
meeting between three one- 
time sworn enemies of Moroc- 
co's “occupation" of their 
country. Western Sahara, and 
the politician wbo is effec- 
tively number two to King 
Hassan. 

Drlss Basry greeted them 
with a wave, then took a 
swing at the ball hurriedly 
substituted for his wayward 
shot.cwO 

The former Polisario lead- 
ers. now defectors to the Mo- 
roccan side, kept a respectful 
dis tance. They looked on awk- 
wardly as the minister's reti- 
nue cheered bis every decent 
stroke and fell into a fearful 
silence at his more frequent 
ineffectual swipes. It may 


have occurred to them what 
propaganda it would have 
made if their former com- 
rades in Polisario — a desert 
family with many feuds and 
much spilled blood — could 
have seen them. 

The Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Saguia al- 
Hamra and Rio de Oro, a col- 
lection of Bedouin tribes, has 
been fighting for indepen- 
dence from Morocco since 
1975, when King Hassan 
marched 350,000 unarmed Mo- 
roccans Into the former Span- 
ish colony to settle it. 

A guerrilla war raged 
largely unnoticed by the rest 
of the world until 199L Then 
exhaustion helped bring 
about a ceasefire brokered by 
the United Nations, which 
was supposed to lead 
promptly to a referendum on 
the territory's future. 

Seven years on, and after 
the former American secre- 


tary of state James Baker was 
drafted In to knock heads 
together, the conflict is racing 
to a conclusion. A referen- 
dum to choose between inte- 
gration into Morocco and in- 
dependence is scheduled for 
December. 

Although the ceasefire has 
held, the propaganda war con- 
tinues. The central issue is 
who Is entitled to vote on 
Western Sahara's future. 

Propaganda helps explain 
the role Mr Basry has given 
his one-time enemies. "I want 
you to write a good article 
about Western Sahara," he 
told me, ‘‘ahd so I will leave 
you in the hands of these ex- 
perts." Then he dismissed us 
to finish his round of golf.cwO 

On the walk back to the 
club house, Omar Hadrami, a 
founding member of Polisario 
and its former chief-of-stafL 
explained his conversion. 

His story was common to 



Omar Hadrami, pictured left while he was Pollsario's chief i 
of staff, and Brahim Hakim, right, once the movement’s 
foreign minister. Both have since defected to Morocco 


the other defectors. Years of 
pointless struggle and priva- 
tion in the pitiless surround- 
ings of the Polisario camps at 
Tindouf Algeria’s western- 


most town, had worn him 
down. 

The leadership of Mobamed 
Abdelaziz was another factor. 
It was inflexible, freedom was 


strictly curtailed, and the 
regime in the camps was con- 
trolled from Algiers. When 
popular riots erupted in Alge- 
ria in 1988 m protest at ace- 
party rule, the Polisario 
camps followed suit but were 

ruthlessly repressed. 

Mr Hadrami served eight 
months in prison for dissent 
before escaping to Morocco. 
There he was rewarded by 
King Hassan with the gover- 
norship of Kelaa province — 
testimony to the Rabat 
regime’s shrewdness. 

He takes a pragmatic line 
on the future of Western 
Sahara. "It is just not possible 
to have a state with such a 
small population and no 
resources,” he said. “So our 
interests lie in being part of a 
wealthy nation. We now have 
45 deputies in the Moroccan 
parliament" 

"What does Algeria want? 1 
They provide everything for i 


; Polisario. The Algerians just 
want to divide Morocco and 
keep a safe route to the Atlan- 
tic. They still dream of being 
the region's senior power, in 
spite of all their problems.” 

Br aHm Hakim, Folisario's 
former foreign minister, 
railed against the fact that the 
UN-sponsored referendum 
will be based on a census of 
Saharaouis taken by the 
S panish in 1974. It COUDted 
only about 80.000 people. 

“It is incomplete and 
biased. The Saharaouis are 
Bedouin people. How can you 
count us? It is not easy, but 
the UN says the 1974 census is 
the best that can be done,” he 
said. 

Gajmoula Ebbi. former 
leads- of Pollsario's women's 
section, said she had recently 
watched a UN session in 
Laayoune, the region's capital, 
to id entify voters for the refer- 1 
end um. “Out of 132 Saharouis 


who arrived only six were ac- 
cepted When Polisario pro- 
claimed its republic in 1976 it 
claimed a million citizens, 
now they uphold the Spanish 
census of 80,000." she saidcwO 
'It's the same with Tmdou£ 
where they to the inter- 
national community that 
there's 160.000 refugees when 
there's only 35.000." 

Sensing the endga me . Mo- 
rocco has poured money into 
infrastructure in Western Sa- 
hara. But not all Moroccans 
share Mr Basra's enthusiasm 
for keeping the territory. 

“It will continue to be a 
problem for us even if we win 
the referendum," said one gov- 
ernment figure- 
“The Polisario has so brain- 
washed their people in Tin- 
dou£ how would we ever rein- 
tegrate them?" 

That may be another task 
which Mr Basry could pass to 
his friends at the golf club. 



Cook courts non-committal Saudis 

Despite tough talk about Iraq, Western fears have yet to reach 
what may again be the front line, writes Ian Black in Riyadh 


T ALL and courtly in his 
gold-fringed abaya and 
red-chequered head 
dress. Prince Saud al- Faisal 
looked politely bemused as 
Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, made small talk 
before getting down to the 
serious business of how to 
avoid a fight that nobody 
wants. 

With signs that Iraq may 
be responding to pressure to 
give way to United Nations 
weapons inspections, there 
was still time for some Brit- 
ish jaw-jaw to support the 
United States — and a wel- 
come chance for Mr Cook to 
get away from recent do- 
mestic distractions. 

He talked tough, ham- 
mering home the message 
that Saddam Hussein must 
buckle or be held respon- 
sible for very violent 
consequences. 

“If diplomacy foils," he 
declared after 90 minutes 
with his Saudi counterpart, 
“it will not be our fault” 
Operational details were 
not discussed but there was 
a broad British hint for 
Baghdad. “If there is mili- 
tary action It will be serious 
action,” Mr Cook warned. 
For a change, no one 


questioned Mr Cook about 
his lover, his wife or even 
his sacked diary secretary 
— so he welcomed Prince 
Sand's ‘^understanding” of 
the need to be robust. 

But doubts lingered: 
there was no Saudi en- 
dorsement of US-led air 
strikes, even as a last 
resort and a reference to 
the suffering of the Iraqi 
people seemed to be aimed 
at Arabs angered by the 
West’s double standards 


which ensure that Israel is 
never punished for ignor- 
ing the UN. 

“Saddam Hussein pos- 
sesses chemical agents and 
biological weapons on an in- 
dustrial scale.” Mr Cook 
said gravely. “I do not need 
to underline the seriousness 
of these facts in Riyadh, a 
city hit by Send missiles 
during the Gulf war." 

Bnt there is no sense of 
crisis here comparable to 
last time round, after the 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990, 


when Iraqi tanks were on 
the Saudi border and the 
kingdom's huge oil 
reserves were threatened. 

Western concern at the 
proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction and the 
threatened authority of the 
UN does not seem to have 
reached what could once 
again be the front line. 

Timin g was part of the 
problem: Thursday is never 
a working day In Saudi 
Arabia, and at the tail end 


of the generously extended 
post-Ramadan festival of 
Eld al-Fitr few shops or of- 
fices were open. 

Prince Saud. nephew of 
the ailing King Fahd, was 
on hand to greet Mr Cook 
as he stepped out of the am- 
bassadorial Rolls-Royce 
and escort him into the for- 
eign ministry. 

But Crown Prince Abdul- 
lah. standing In for the 
king, was not available, as 
had been hoped and as he 
had been for the US secre- 


tary of state. Madeleine Al- 
bright, last weekend. 

Yet Mr Cook’s whistle- 
stop tour, arranged at only 
a day’s notice, was designed 
as much to support the US 
In the latest stand-off with 
Iraq as to change the cau- 
tions thinking of the con- 
servative Gulf monarchies 
here and in Kuwait. 

“It is vital that this con- 
frontation is not seen as a 
confrontation between one 
country, the United States, 
and one man, Saddam Hus- 
sein.” Mr Cook said. 

“If he can see that the UK 
and the US are not isolated, 
then that will become an- 
other factor in whether or 
not he recognises that he 
has to back down before 
something worse happens 
to him.” 

And using the media may 
help convince sceptics that 
if necessary our boys will 1 
be doing their duty again, 
even if one Sandi paper 
referred to the arrival of 
the British aircraft carrier 
“HMS Invisible”. 

This was Mr Cook’s first 
visit to the kingdom since 
taking office, though he 
met Prince Sand at the UN 
in September to discuss 
the case of the British 
nurses Deborah Parry and 
Lucille McLauchian. con- 
victed of the murder of 
Yvonne Guilford. 


One local paper referred to the arrival of 
the aircraft carrier ‘HMS Invisible’ 
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Leftwing students in Istanbul protest yesterday at American ‘imperialism’ in the Middle East photograph: murad sezer 


Turkey tells Welfare ‘never again’ 


Chris Morris hi Ankara 


A S THE banned Welfare 
Party in Turkey counts 
down its last days, the 
prime minister, Mesut Yil- 
maz, has made it c l ea r that 
the country's secular estab- 
lishment will never again 
allow a party created in Wel- 
fare’s Islamist image to form 
a government 
Last month the constitu- 
tional court closed down the 
party for und er mining Tur- 
key's secular principles. The 
ban will come into effect once 
the court decision is formally 
published. 

With Welfare sitting in 
legal limbo, a furious debate 
about what sort of political 
force will rise in its place has 
been launched. 

Mr Yilmaz warns that un- ! 
less Islamist politicians tem - 1 


per their rhetoric and farm a 
more moderate movement, 
they will be hounded agai n. 
“Getting enough votes will not 
be enough to come to power.” 

Welfare is the biggest party 
in parliament, but its MPs will 
automatically become inde- 
pendents once the ban takes 
effect Most are likely to join a 
new party, although Welfare’s 
leader, the former prime min- 
ister Necmettin Erbakan, will 
not be allowed to take part He 
has been banned from party 
politics for five years. 

Turkey's powerful military 
high command, the driving 
force behind the campaign 
against Welfare, is prepared to 
give a new party a chance — 
within clear limits. Even the 
mild Islamic reforms Welfare 
proposed in government were 
too much for the military. 

Education has become one 
of the main battlegrounds in 
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the fight between Islamist 
and secular forces. Hundreds 
of state-funded religious 
Imam Hatip schools are 
under threat after a new law 
was introduced increasing 
mandatory secular education 
to eight years for every child. 

The government says it 
wants children aged between 
11 and 14 to be protected from 
“dangerous" ideas. • 

There is a growing sense of 
frustration at the loss of Islam- 
ists' social and political rights 
but, crucially, the resentment 
has not led to violence. Predic- 
tions of angry protests have 
proved misplaced, and reac- 
tion to Welfare's closure has 
been calm and dignified. 

Comparison between Tur- 
key and Algeria, where the 
suppression of political Islam 
has caused extreme violence, , 
is premature. Turkey has a 
habit of muddling through | 


and voting out politicians 
who have upset the public. 

“If you hurt people's reli- 
gious feelings here they won't 
cut your throat," said Ilnur 
Cevik, the editor of the Turk- 
ish Daily News. "But they 
might teach you a lesson at 
the polls instead-'' 

More than 95 per cent of 
Turks are Muslims, a statistic 
which would seem to favour 
Welfare and its successor, hut 
many devout Muslims are 
also political secularists and 
Welfare’s past electoral suc- 
cess has had more to do with 
the incompetence of other 
parties than with any desire 
to promote Islamic practices. 

Mr Yilmaz has hinted at an 
early election at the end of the 
year. If that happens, and if 
Welfare's successor does well, 
Turkey will face a crucial de- 
cision about the type of de- 
mocracy it wants to be. 
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Balloon drifts to Burma 

THREE European balloonists, thwarted in their attempt to circle 

the world, were drifting toward Burma yesterday on the final leg 
of their journey from the Swiss Alps. 

Although China belatedly gave the Breitling Orbiter 2 t«mi the 
g&ahead yesterday to enter its airspace, the balloonists had 
already changed course. They expect to land in Burma today or 
tomorrow. —AP. Geneva. 

Duty-free ‘pieces of Africa’ 

TOURISTS leaving South Africa can now add paperweights for 
the rich — pure gold bars — to their duty-free as the ultimate 
present for the woman or man who has everything went on sale 
yesterday at in Johannesburg, Durban and Cape Town. 

The gold, which is guaranteed home-mined but is not on sale to 
South African citizens, starts at £540 for a 3 oz bar. 

Johan Botha, the sales manager of Band Refinery, said: “Visi- 
tors cannot take the sun home but now they can take a piece of 
pure Africa " — Alex Duval Smith, Johannesburg. 

Peace protest against ETA 
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Oprah hams 
it up during 
beef trial 


Joanna Coles 
In AmarfBop Texas 


Talkshow host Oprah Winfrey arrives at court with one of her lawyers in Amarillo. Texas 


PHOTOGRAPH: JEFF MTHCHELL 


T ANNED and tough as 

old cow hide, Tesan 

faces are longer, 
wider, more confident 
in the shadow c£ their stetsons. 
Yesterday in the main Ama- 
rillo courthouse, their slowly 
gum-chewing Jaws were set 
against Oprah Winfrey in the 

case of the cattlemen versus 
the chat show host 
The cattle ranchers claim 
Ms Winfrey’s 1996 show about 
mad cow disease was so reck- 
less and inflammatory it 
caused beef prices to plummet 
to a 10-year low. Beef is as 
central to Texans as oil was to 
J. R. Ewing and It's a brave 
person who threatens it. 

“This is the most painful 
thing I’ve ever experienced." 
Ms Winfrey told the Jury, 
referring to the ranchers’ 
$12 million (£7.8 million) libel 
suit. “I feel in my heart I’ve 
never done a malicious act 
against any human being." 

United States courts make 
marvellous drama, and by 
7am the queue outside was 50- 
strong. a local cate owner 
sold mugs of hot chocolate 
while a spectator distributed 
doughnuts. The circus began. 

"Oprah says that Princess 
Diana's death has caused her 
to live every moment more in- 
tensely.” said Jean Schwen- 
ke, waiting in line, to no one 
in particular. 

Once Inside even the clerk 
seemed like a warm-up man. 
“Hello people!" he cried as 
the crowd squeezed into the 
70 available places. “No eat- 
ing, no dr inking and no sleep- 
ing." Everyone langhed and 
Ms Winfrey arrived. “Back 
again," she grinned, giving a 


mock curtsey, before strolling 
up to the witness box. 

On the right sat her lawyers 
and her boyfriend. Stedman 
Graham. On the left, square- 
shouldered and square- 
headed sat the ranchers. But 
this is not an or dinar y libel 

case. At its core is the viabil- 
ity of a new law, now on trial 
for the first time. 

The Food Disparagement 
Law, also known as the veggie 
libel law, was designed to pre- 
vent public criticisms of per- 
ishable goods that could deter 
others from consuming tViAtw. 

The ranchers' real beef 
with Ms Winfrey lies with her 
choice of guest, Howard Ly- 
man, a former rancher who, 
after studying the British de- 
bate about Creutzfeldt Jacob 
Disease, turned vegetarian. 

He told Ms Winfrey’s 20 mil- 
lion viewers: “If only one cow 
has mad cow disease, it has 
the potential to affect thou- 
sands." Ms Winfrey replied: 
“It stopped me cold from eat- 
ing another hamburger.” 

After 14 days of mainly sci- 
entific evidence, the Jury visi- 
bly perked up when she ap- 
peared as a witness. Working 
the crowd, she made jokes to 
the frowns of the judge. 

“Do you think there is a 
material difference between 
4-5 and 4.7 million?" her law- 
yer Charles Babcock asked, 
referring to the number of 
cattle slaughtered in Britain. 

“Only if you are one of the 
cows," she retorted. 

Earlier In the week, the Pu- 
litzer prize-winning poet 
Maya Angelou arrived to 
pledge her support “Oprah 
has a good heart," she said 
outside the courthouse, 
wrapped in a huge fhr coat 

The case is expected to last 
three weeks. 


Fujimori saves victims - and himself 


Jane Diaz-Lfmaco in Lima on the ubiquitous president who has 
trailed El Nino across Peru, raising morale and his approval ratings 



Demonstrators hold up the letters spelling P^on white 


P RESIDENT Alberto 
Fujimori clutched the 
knees of a plump, 
pregnant woman, helping 
her down a ladder into the 
motorised dinghy. She was 
one of hundreds of 
stranded flood victims 
being evacuated from the 
the coastal town of lea. 

Standing in the prow of 
the tiny boat as it chugged 
through the flooded dty 
streets, the president 
passed babies down into the 
safety of the vessel, while 
barking instructions to the 
rescued women passengers 
where to sit 

A woman reporter, waist 
deep in dirty water, told 
viewers that the president 
was “personally directing" 
the rescue operations. 

At least a third of the 
town's homes were 5ft-deep 
in water after the River lea 
broke its banks. Three 
people died and 20 were 
reported missing. 

Since the warm El Nlfio 
current in the Pacific 
poured a month of torren- 
tial rain, avalanches of 
mud and rocks, and flood- 
ing across Peru, Mr Fuji- 
mori has barely spent a 
night in the presidential 
p a lac e tii i.ima- 


He has followed El NiAo's 
trail of destruction across 
the country. When a mud- 
slide buried the village of 
San Miguel de Viso, 
smashed two bridges and 
covered a stretch of the 
main, road from the sierra 
.to Lima, the president 
spent two days driving trac- 
tors and riding in yellow 
diggers emblazoned with 
“Presidency Ministry”. 

He was back a few days 
later when another ava- 
lanche cut off road a few 
miles away. 

Mr Fujimori has kept a 
busy schedule of visits to 
provinces in his seven 
years as president, but his 
tour to inspect damage this 
month is unprecedented. 

He was also In Santa 
Teresa on the eastern 
slopes of the Andes, hand- 
ing out blankets and emer- 
gency supplies, and helping 
evacuate victims to hospi- 
tal In Cusco dty. And in 
Piura, Tnmbes, Aguas 
Verdes on the Ecuadorean 
border, and Sullana in the 
central north to inspect the 
ravages of the heavy rains. 

He has been quick to 
point out that the damage 
would have been far worse 
had his government not 


undertaken public works to 
strengthen river walls and 
clear drains before El 
Nino’s devastating arrival. 
The last time Pern was hit 
by the the warm current, in 
1983, it cost several billion 
dollars in damage and left 
about 1,500 dead. 

Most agree that there has 
been more preparation, in 
northern cities at least, and 


The president was 
passing babies 
down into the 
safety of the vessel 


Mr' Fujimori's efforts have 
not gone unnoticed. 

In a poll released this 
week by the market 
research company Apoyo 
76 per cent approved of the 
president's work in tack- 
ling the effects of the freak 
weather. His popularity 
rating rose 4 points to 
38 per cent In January. 

These are still meagre rat- 
ings compared with the 
heady 60-plus per cent ap- 
proval that he enjoyed a few 
years ago, bat will bring 


some relief to a leader who 
has been straggling to quell 
discontent with economic 
policy, unemployment, and 
political scandals. 

Not everyone is happy 
about the high-profile 
emergency campaign. 
After an avalanche buried 
half the village of Choco, 
the relatives of residents 
held an angry demon- 
strated at Arequlpa airport 
to try to hurry the depar- 
ture of a rescue helicopter 
to the village where at least 
two people had died and 80 
were missing. 

The helicopter had to 
wait for the minister fbr 
women, Miriam Schenone, 
who was being sent to the 
scene by Mr Fujimori. 

Provincial authorities 
also complain that all the 
emergency work is being 
channelled through the 
presidency ministry, which 
takes about 40 per cent of 
the government budget 

Luis Guerrero, the presi- 
dent of the association of 
Peruvian municipalities, 
said there was no co-ordi- 
nation between the minis- 
try and the mayors of af- 
fected areas. 

“With the resources and 
machinery that President 
Fujimori can mobilise, I am 
sure that the mayors could 
do 10 times what the head 
of state is doing without 
any extra expense." 


Texaco billed by 
Ecuadoreans 


Diana Jaan Schamo 
In Shm hu l ln dl, Ecuador 


RINDA Balia prays 
that no more of her 
cows, pigs, chickens or 
dogs will venture to the black 
pool by her term. Its surface 
is viscous, its contents thick 
with arsenic and other toxic 
wastes. Five cows who drank 
from it grew listless and died, 
she says. 

The pool has been there all 
the 20 years she has lived at 
the term, one of hundreds of 
waste pits left behind when 
Texaco pulled out of Ecuador 
in 1990 after two decades of 
pumping nearly all the ofl 
thic small Andean country 
produced. 

Ecologists say the company 
maximised profits by using 
cheap and environmentally 
unsound methods. 

“Go to the school there's 
another pod,” said Mrs Balia. 
"Go down the road, there’s 
another." 

She is among the 30,000 
people who are bringing a 
daw-action against Texaco, 
trying to pass it the bill for 
the dead animals, lost crops, 
health problems and environ- 
mental damage. 

A suit filed in New York in 
1993 seeks more than 


$1 billion in damages and 
clean-up costs, and requires 
the company to rebuild the. 
oil-pumping infrastructure to 
United States standards. 

It was dismissed last year 
but is now being reviewed in 
the federal court of appeals. 

In Ecuador, interest in the 
case remains keen. Walls are 
covered with anti-Texaco 
graffiti. 

The company denies res- 
ponsibility, arguing that 
while it was there Ecuador 
lacked specific environmental 
laws. 

But Paulina Garzon. leader 
of Ecological Action, based in 
Quito, said that if the appeal 
court backed the earlier rul- 
ing it would signal that oil 
companies “can do whatever 
they want In developing 
countries and not be held 
responsible". 

As Latin America priva- 
tises the development of its 
natural resources, the issues 
thrown up by the case have 
grown more cruciaL 

The case is being watched 
particularly closely by oil and 
milling industries. They fear 
that foreign investors will 
Hnd that once-pliable 
countries can later become a 
liability if the citizens are 
able to take on the companies 
directly. — New York Times. 
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10 WORLD NEWS 

Adam Smith meets 
De Sade in China 


The Guardian Friday February ff 1998 


Andrew Higgins in Beijing on a merchant of pan 


W ITH much of Asia 
in agon y from eco- 
nomic convulsions, 
a Beijing econo- 
mist seizes an imaginary whip 
and mimes a ferocious thrash- 
ing to explain what China 
must do to avoid following its 
neighbours into economic cri- 
sis. Pain, says Cao Siyuan, is 
good: "Society needs it Society 
needs a lashing.’' 

His views combine the free- 
market theology of Adam 
Smith with the more secular 
theories of the Marquis de 
Sade: the more it harts, the 
h ealthi er and happier C hina 
will be. 

Rather than fretting about 
bankruptcies. Mr Cao cheers 
each new corporate failure. 
He helped draft the legislation 
that opened the door to capi- 
talist-style bankruptcy lo 
years ago and now makes a 
living advising companies on 
how to shut down. Misfor- 
tune. critics say. has made 
him a fortune. 

“Bankruptcy is. of course, 
painful. But if it is not painful 
it can’t play any reforming 
role. Pain acts as a whip to 
spur people on. If bankruptcy 
is comfortable and cosy noth- 
ing will really change." 

He grabs his imaginary lash: 
“It's like riding a horse. If you 
don’t use the whip bard it 
won’t move. A tap won’t do.’’ 
Last year only 4£00 of Chi- 
na’s estimated 10 minion firms 
went bankrupt. Mr Cao says 
the number must increase at 
least 20-fold to purge the weak 
and fortdy the survivors. 

His faith in the redemptive ; 
power of pain used to be de- 


cried as capitalist heterodoxy. 
Today it enjoys increasing 
favour with the Communist 
Party leadership, which has 
made the reform of loss-mak- 
ing state factories the coun- 
try’s principal task. 

MIQIons of workers have 
been sacked and al least a 
third of the 100 million stm 
employed are likely to lose 
their jobs. 

There is no room for senti- 
ment in the slnk-or-swim eco- 
nomic Darwinism espoused 
by Zhu Rongji, the vice-pre- 
mier expected to be elevated 


‘Bankruptcy is, of 
course, painful. It's 
like riding a horse; 
you need to whip it’ 


to prime minister next 
month. He wants factories 
that lose money closed or 
merged with profit-makers to 
cut hand outs from the state. 

The evolution of China's 
economic debate charts the 
rout of socialism, still techni- 
cally the guiding ideology. 

Mr Cao won enthusiastic 
applause at a recent confer- 
ence in the southern ctty of 
Zhu ha t when he dismissed a 
suggestion that China had 
gone capitalist. “Some people 
ask what label should be 
used: is socialism becoming 
capitalism or is capitalism be- 
coming socialist? This is their 
right All I- can say is I have 
no interest in the labeL" 


A rump of elderly stalwarts 
strives to keep such questions 
at the centre of the party's in- 
ternal debates. They circulate 
tracts denouncing Ideological 
laxity. The most recent, en- 
titled Trends and Characteris- 
tics of Bourgeois Liberalisa- 
tion since 1992, singles out Mr 
Cao as part of a bourgeois 
conspiracy. 

In the past such a broadside 
would have been ominous. 
Mao Zedong and Deng Xiao- 
ping often prepared political 
campaigns with obscure 
articles. Today reality is 
muscling aside what little 
remains of Ideology. 

“If you have a pot of boiling 
water it does not change any- 
thing if you put a lid on so 
people can’t see what is hap- 
pening inside," Mr Cao says. 
“The water is stfll boiling." 

Asia’s economic turmoil 
has so far left China largely 
unscathed, and it will 
strengthen the hands of cau- 
tious technocrats who argue 
against any rapid opening of 
currency and stock markets 
to foreigners. But it has also 
sealed the triumph of the 
number-crunching experts 
over idealists and ideologues- 
Hot topics today are interest 
rate policy, currency convert- 
ibility and banking r efor m . 

Mr Caohails bankruptcy as 
file ultimate reality test. “I 
don't decide whether a fac- 
tory is bankrupt. Nobody 
does. It is an objective fact, an 
economic condition." 

Mao would be appalled. 
Revolution is indeed not a tea 
party: it has become a semi- 
nar in hard-luck gmnomic s 



About 300 students at an inner city school in Johannesburg dance and jeer as they escort an alleged thief to a police station after stripping him of his. . 
clothes and painting him with red enamel as an act of street jrmrice. They laid a chqpge of robbery a gains t him moTOGHAPH: JOHANNES VOGB. - 

Mongolia rebuffs UN help to end food crisis 

M 


Despite rife malnutrition, Ulan Bator says it 
can look after itself, writes Louisa Waugh 
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ONGOUA'S noa- 
veanx riches wield 
mobile phones, guz- 
zle expensive imported 
beers and c rowd the wide 
streets of the capital Ulan 
Bator with their BMWsand 
Mercedes. Bat in the sub- 
urbs, where the quality of 
water, education and life 
has deteriorated sharply, 
Camilles must mair» do on 
les s than £5 a month. 

A report by the United 
Nations’ Food and Agricul- 
tural Organisation says 
Asia's newest democracy 
faces a “serious food defi- 
cit” and needs 90.000 tons 
of food aid to combat wide- 
spread malnutrition. It 
recommends emergency 
and programme food aid to 
compensate for a shortage 
of flour. 

The Mongolian govern- 
ment. hoping to present 
sound economic credentials 
to lore foreign investors, is 
unhappy with the report. 

But aid workers say the 
facts speak for themselves. 
One in four Mongolian chil- 
dren is now chronically 
malnourished, leading to 
cases of mental retardation 
and severe rickets. A per 
capita income of £200 a 
year makes Mongolia one 
of the poorest countries on 
earth, and low-income fam- 
ilies are spending up to 
three-quarters of their 
funds cm food. 

The government has been 
reluctant to comment on 
the FAO's recommenda- 
tions. although the agricul- 
tural ministry has pri- 


vately admitted it is seek- 
ing food aid donors. 

The United States has al- 
ready donated 11,000 tons 
of floor. 

Cereal production has 
halved since 1990 and many 
floor rains are operating at 
half capacity. Officials say 
the government is to in- 
crease cereal imports from 
last year's 85,000 tons to 
ease the shortage. 
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Bill Bi k al e s, a senior eco- 
nomic adviser to the prime 
minister. Mendsaihany 
Knkhsahan. criticised the 
FAO report as “inexcus- 
ably misleading”. 

He said the country did 
not need Investment in the 
still partially subsidised 
crop sector, but rather “an 
effective, targeted safety 
net”. 

“Hanger here,” he said, 
‘‘isn’t caused by a shortage 


of food but a lack of money 
by a portion of the popula- 
tion to buy it.” 

Otto Farkas, director of^. 
World Vision, which works 
with some of the country*^ 
poorest, agreed with MrTI 
Bikales’s point that pur-^, 
chasing power was the key ‘ 
to combating malnutrition. 

Bat he added: ‘ 'Mongolia.., 
needs food security, indud--^ 
ing food aid . . . Domestic 
production shouldn't be— 
sacrificed on the altar Of^ 
the free market economy.” 

Research by World Vi- 
sion and the Mongolian Nil-, 
trition Research Centre... 
recommends food supple- 
mentation and food aid pro- 
grammes aimed at the poor. 

It says one in five children 
is stunted from malnutri- 
tion, more than 10 times 
the norm In a well-fed 
population. 

Jacinda Mawson. a nutri- . 
tionist, said things had im- 
proved little since 1992. “A 
majority of Mongolian fam- 
ilies are relying on dona- 
tions from relatives and... 
friends just to feed 
themselves.” 

Death from malnutrition . 
is particularly prevalent in 
the country’s prisons, 
where families most pay 
for inmates* rations. The 
320 deaths in jail last year J 
— 5 per cent of the prison 
population — were widely 
blamed on tuberculosis 
and/or starvation. 

There have been r e po r t s 
of guards catting prisoners' . 
rations to buy uniforms. , 
and equipment. 
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havens in ha^° PC ?- Ses to clam P down on tax 
Dan A«ri» a 9 j! mes - And not before time. 

E ^ en Mac AskiH and 
nrAQ«i irf N°rtr ri-TayIor report on the new 
pressures on Bntain’s dependent territories 
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© Shipping 
ragietntt 


I T HAS been some tirm» 
since any British minister 
dared describe Her 
Majesty's overseas sub- 
jects as “lesser breeds 
without the law", but 
Robin Cook came rinse this 
week. Dangling the possibility 
of British passports fix- the 
160.000 inhabitants of its depen- 
dent territories, the Foreign 
Secretary made it clear this car- 
rot would come with its very 
own stick: no citizenship rights 
without “the highest stan- 
dards" erf fi n ancial regulation. 

Cook, in his speech on 
Wednesday to chief ministers 
of the dependent territories, 
was ordering the last remnants 
of empire to dean up their 
financial act —to throw out the 
money 4aunderers and secret 
drug-dollar accounts, the front 
companies for insider dealers 
and, above aH, the trust compa- 
nies in which are stashed bil- 
lions of dollars property 
belonging to the tax authorities 
of the western world. 

3b the outsider Cook's pri- 
orities may seem skewed. Yes, 
Britain's 13 remaining imper- 1 
ial possessions exhibit a 
range of problems — defence 
(Falkland Islands), natural 
disasters (Montserrat), diplo- 
macy (Gibraltar), mineral 
rights (British Antarctic Ter- 
ritory). But is financial regu- 
lation among the most 
pressing concerns? 

Labour thinks so. Too much 
of the worldwide never-land of 
tax havens known as “off- 
shore” has a Union flag flut- 
tering over • Government 
House. Too many financial 
scandals have been traced 
back to territories supposedly 
existing under the gimle t gaze 
of theQueen’s ministers. 

There was BCC (Overseas), 
the crooked offshoot of Bank 
of Credit and Commerce 
International, the group at the 
centre of the biggest swindle 
in history, estimated at *13 bil- 
lion. That was based in the 
Cayman Islands. Then there 
were multiple drug and cor- 
rnption scandals in the Turks 
and Caicos Islands in the 
1380s: the islands are well 
known as a transit base fbr 
Colombian drug barons sup- 
plying cocaine to the US and 
other markets. Montserrat 
pre-volcano, staggered imder 
corruption and hanking scan- 
dals a decade bade. Mid the 
Bank of England had ^ send 
in a hit squad. The British 


Virgin Islands have been fin- 
gered as a centre for drug-traf- 
ficking. And Gibraltar was 
the offshore base for the Bar- 
low Clowes investment swin- 
dle, which collapsed in 1988. 

Some offshore havens have 
been linked to questionable 
deals at the heart of the British 
est ab l i s hm ent Bermuda and 
the British Virgin Islands were 
used to pay hidden commis- 
sions by British c ompanies in 
the multi-blllion-pound Al 
Yamamah arms d ea l with 
Saudi Arabia negotiated, 
signed by Margaret Thatcher 
in 1986. Her government was 
well aware of the commissions 
and how they were paid For 
example. Thom-EMT paid a 26 
per cent commission; the com- 
pany supplied fuses for bombs 
fbr Tornado aircraft Some of 
this was paid via a hank 
account in Bermuda in the 
name of “brass plate” dummy 
companies in the British Vir- 
gin Islands and later distrib- 
uted to various destinationsfl). 

L AST year the 
National Audit 
Office warned the i 
Fbreign Office that 
Britain was being 
exposed to "finan- 
cial-sector failures, corruption, 
drug-trafficking, maneyteim- 
dering” as well as “migrant 
pressure and natural disas ters” 
in a number of Britain’s 
colonies. A report by the 
NAOpq found “widespread lax- 
ity and a failure to administer 
government finances with due 
respect for the law". 

Caribbean territories were 
the chief target The NAO 
described drug- trafficking in 
the Cayman islands as “the 
most serious risk to the stabil- 
ity of the islands". Yesterday 
a spokeswoman fbr the Lon- 
don-based Dependent Territo- 
ries Association stressed that 
regulation had improved: she 
pointed to the Cayman 
Islands' Proceeds of Cri minal 
Conduct Law passed last year 
But this specifically excludes 
tax offences; and the spokes- 
woman acknowledged that off- 
shore financial regulation 
was an “ongoing issue”. 

Most territories have tight- 
ened their rules since these 
misfortunes, as Robin Cook 

made dear this week. But how 

did Britain end up as landlord 
of so much embarrassment- 
prone real estate? It certainly 
was not planned. I 


The break-up of the Euro- 
pean empires at the end of the 
war was accompanied by new 
methods of cash t ransmissi on 
and the growing tax burdens 
imposed by the western democ- 
racies. This gave tiny oflkhore 
jurisdictions an irresistible 
opportunity to attract wealth 
and commerce. Offshore loca- 
tions offer two valuable ser- 
vices: freedom from tax and 
freedom from regulation. Con- 
fidential bank accounts, 
unregistered company shares 
and secret trust corporations 
may all have a legitimate role 
to play In allowing entrepre- 
neurs and wealthy Individuals 
to evade bureaucracy But all 
these tools are equally invalu- 
able for the insider-dealer; 
drug baron and tax evader 

With the end of the cold 
war; the United States secu- 
rity services have been 
Unleashed on financial cr imp 

Their sleuthing has led tham 
too often to British territories; 
especially those (like the 
Turks and Caicos) that lie on 
the American doorstep. 
According to the US central 
bank, the Federal Reserve, 
*1,000 billion lies in dubious 
offshore deposits, half repre- 
sented either by drug money 
or the proceeds of tax evasion. 
The remainder is the proceeds 
of serious frdud, economic 
crime or deliberate refusal to 
pay legitimate debts. 

Since the early 1990s, West- 
minster has prodded British tax 
havens into a number of clean- 
ups. Now it is doubtful if such 
pressure is necessary Since 
1995, the erosion of the British 
tax base by tax evasion has trig- 
gered something dose to panic 
In -May 1996, the accountants 
Deloitte & Tbuche estimated 
that tax evasion bad robbed the 
Crown of £2,000 bfflian at cur- 
rent prices since 1976. 

To be fair to Britain's 
dependencies, they form just 
one part of the offshore 
mosaic Some of the most 
prosperous havens — the 
Dutch Antilles, Campione (oh 
the Swlss-Italian border), 
Liechtenstein and even Lux- 
embourg — haver no connec- 
tion with Britain. 

And as the Dependent Terri- 
tories Association says, the 
problem of n xm eyjann dert p g is 
not confined to them. Last 
month. Jack Strew the Home 
Secretary announced a stx- 
menfo inquiry into money-laun- 
dering in the nhannpi Islands 
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and the Isle cf Man. And the 
National Criminal Intelligence 
Service believes feat London is a 
m uch more important market 
for money-la underers than the 
dependoit territories. 

Robin Cook's deter mina tion 
to reform the way the territo- 
ries are run may however; meet 
a few problems rather how- to 
home. The Foreign Office. 
Home Office and International 
Development Department have 
been discussing the future of 
the dependencies since soon 
after coming to power last May 
Cook's speech on Wednesday 
quickly broke any interdepart- 
mental consensus. 

The International Develop- 
ment Department took 
umbrage, believing Cook had 
acted arrogantly and failed to 
take account of points Clare 
Short, the International 
Development Secretary hart 
raised with the Foreign. Office 
only the previous week. Cook 
reacted angrily yesterday to a 
report in the Gua rdian that 
Short had “gone ballistic" 
over his speech. Behind the 
scenes. Short was blamed for 
creating the row and was 
described as petulant. 

Y ET the govern- 
ment departments 
had appeared to be 
moving towards 
an agreement 
The hHgt.Q had 
been sketched in the Lords on 
June 11 by Lady Symons, the 
fbreign Office minuter she 
identified the various prohlems 
besetting die dependencies. 

One of the most controver- 
sial issues is whether their 
inhabitants should be given 
foil British citizenship. The 
explosion of the volcano on 
Montserrat forced the Gov- 
ernment to move quickly 
Clare Short was seen among 
some in Westminster as hav- 
ing mishandled the problem, 
appearing unsympathetic to 
the islanders. Lady Symons 
was sent in to sort it out Some 
of the intar-departmental 
rivalry can be traced back to 
that 

Last year a Commons select 
committee recommended the 
creation of one streamlined 
department to deal with the 
problems. The FO and the IDD 
discussed the details. AH was 
well until Cook sent a draft of 
his speech to Short last Friday 
She inserted objections, pri- 
marily that she wanted the 
new department to report to 
both her and Cook. . 

The Foreign Office insisted 
yesterday that Cook’s speech 
had been misunderstood and 
that there was no plan to 
change substantially the roles 
of either the FO or the IDD. 
Further discussions, likely to 
be brittle, between Cook and 
Short will have to be held to 
try to resolve this before a 
white paper on the dependen- 
cies is published in a few 
months. In the meantime, life 
win go on more or less as nor- 
mal — for good or HI — in the 
last outposts of empire. 


C omtc — : fl) Disclosed bythe 
Guardian In the Altken case, and 
detailed In the book The Uar 
(Penguin); (2) Contingent 
LiabiHtiee in the Dependent 
Territories (NAO, May 30. 1 997). 
Qw pN o w wn w ; Tax Havens 
And Their Uses, by Caroline 
Doggart (Economist htelfigence 
Unit, 1997, £95, tsl 01 71 8301007; 
information corract at February 

1997); Commonwealth 
S e cr e taria l; Commonwealth 
Online; Canadian Dept of Foreign 
Affairs; CIA Wforid Fact File. 
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Passions over privacy 

If the press wants self-regulation it must work 


IN THE continuing debate about the 
press and privacy it is as well to think 
about the world as it is and will be 
rather than the world as it was. In real 
life there is. to all intents and purposes, 
a privacy law on its way. Article 8 of the 
European Convention on Human 
Rights will, once incorporated, be inter- 
preted as such. In real life this will 
affect newspapers and in real life the 
Press Complaints Commission (PCC) 
will in all probability be classed as a 
public authority, and thus subject to 
the provisions of the Human Rights 
BilL In real life this means that people 
who feel that their privacy has been 
infringed will seek redress. It also 
means that people who fear that their 
privacy is about to be infringed will 
also seek remedies. 

If we can accept that much then we 
can have a more informed debate about 
the whole issue. The questions then 
revolve around who will adjudicate on 
these matters: the courts or the PCC — 
or both? Will there be an effective 
public interest defence to actions for 
privacy? If so, who will develop or 
frame it: judges or Parliament? If 
judges, will they be judges who have a 
background — or training — in human 
rights issues? If Parliament, is there a 
bargain to be struck whereby the press 
could be given more enlightened libel 
laws in return for a privacy law — both 
of which would contain a careful defini- 
tion of the public interest? 

The debate has Dot quite got this far. 
Some journalists are not yet prepared 
to concede the need to give any ground 
on privacy. Lord Wakeham is fighting a 
robust battle to bave a r ulin g that the 
PCC is not a public authority and will 
thus be excluded from the supervision 
of the courts. He has lost none of the 
s kills of a Chief Whip and makes a 
persuasive case, but even he must ac- 
cept the probability that this approach 
will fail. Then what? 


Lord Irvine’s proposition, for which 
he has been roundly abused on all sides, 
is that a press which is so attached to 
the notion of self-regulation must see to 
l. it that self-regulation works. The more 
effective the PCC can show itself to be, 
the less cause judges will have to med- 
dle in the press's affair s. That of 
course, means that the PCC must recon- 
cile itself to becoming a different sort of 
animal. It must convince the courts that 
it offers effective remedies for breaches 
of privacy. It must consider whether it 
should have the right to fine offending 
newspapers. [Broadcasters have long 
lived with this threat The ITC once 
fined Granada TV£500,000. That has not 
stopped it from being at the cutting 
edge of investigative journalism.] 

More contentiously, the PCC must 
consider whether it could effectively 
handle cases of people seeking prior 
restraint ECHR case law is helpfiil in 
making clear that ex-parte injunctions 
are a draconian interference with free 
speech requiring strict scrutiny. If the 
PCC could devise a mechanism for 
dealing with privacy applications in 
advance of publication it would have to 
simultaneously make it clear that it 
could only grant applications in the 
most extreme cases where no conceiv- 
able public interest was served by pub- 
lication. Lord Wakeham — and many 
respected journalists — find it difficult 
to conceive of a voluntary self-regula- 
tory body such as the PCC re-inventing 
itself in such a quasi-judicial form. 
There are inevitably concerns about 
whether the PCC could remain quite so 
light on its feet, so cheap and such a 
refreshingly lawyer-free zone. There 
are hints that the big newspaper groups 
would rather close the PCC down than 
play hall on these terms. But what 
would that achieve, except the end of 
self-regulation and a world in which the 
lawyers decide everything? A bit of 
calm reflection is called for on all sides. 


Prevention is better than cure 

And health equality needs real targets to aim for 


ARGUABLY It is the greatest social 
achievement of the century: the extra 25 
years that have been added to life 
expectancy. Medical advances account 
for no more than five of these extra 
years. The rest is due to a Victorian 
value that went out of fashion: public 
health campaigns which produced 
cleaner water, improved sanitation, 
widespread immunisation programmes 
and better housing. Belatedly, the 
Tories took up preventive health in 1991 
with their Health of the Nation white 
paper, which set out targets but omitted 
to provide a strategy for reaching them: 
descriptions without prescriptions. 
They were ready to require individuals 
to change their lifestyles but reluctant 
to adopt policies that would change the 
socio-economic climate responsible for 
much ill health. Now it's Labour's turn. 

There are several obvious challenges 
facing modern public health campaign- ! 
ers: higher life expectancy achieved by I 
several continental countries; widening . 
inequalities in health between profes- 
sional and unskilled workers' families; 
and the failure to delay the onset of ill- 
health as life expectancy increases. 
Labour yesterday concentrated on the 

90.000 people who die before their 85th 
birthday — 30,000 from cancer and 

25.000 from heart disease and strokes. 
Its aim is to extend the years of fit and 
healthy life and narrow the stark in- 
equalities which have developed. 
Twenty years ago there was scarcely 
any difference in deaths from heart 
disease between the social classes but 


today men in social class five are three 
times more likely to he suffering from 
heart disease. People in the poorer 
parts of inner Sheffield die eight years 
earlier than residents in its affluent 
suburbs. 

The first thing to welcome is the open 
admission of the social causes of ill- 
health: poverty, unemployment poor 
housing, polluted air. Good health is 
not just about individuals behaving 
more responsibly in their use of alco- 
hol tobacco, food and exercise. Belat- 
edly Britain now has a minister for 
public health and a cabinet committee 
representing 12 departments to improve 
co-ordination. A few small steps have 
been taken to combat social causes: a 
modest increase in housing investment 
the launch of the social exclusion unit 
and the drive to give people more 
opportunity through welfare-to-work 
programmes. But much more is needed. 

The Government is wrong to shrink 
the number of targets from 27 to four. It 
is wrong to leave so much to local 
health authorities. The Health Secre- 
tary wants to break down the Berlin 
Walls separating local services — set- 
ting more national targets would be an 
effective way of lifting local eyes above 
parochial rivalries. It is wrong to delay 
a national fluoridation programme. It is 
time the green ink opponents were seen 
off Most serious of all is the absence of 
targets for reducing health inequalities. 
Anti-poverty campaigners must insist 
on their inclusion. There must be a 
specific commitment to close the gap. 


Custard’s last stand 

But someone should make sure it's the real thing 


IN IRAQ Saddam Hussein is reported to 
be preparing weapons of mass destruc- 
tion to advance his ambitions. In Brus- 
sels a more conventional form of war- 
fare is being used: the custard pie. The 
latest victim is billionaire Bill Gates 
who was believed to have been targeted 1 
by a surely soon-to-be famous Belgian 
who specialises in puncturing pompos- 
ity in this time-honoured way. Exactly 
why the custard pie carries such deflat- 
ing, metaphorical, resonance is hard to 
explain — bat a long tradition of slap- 
stick comedy in Britain and around the 
world confirms that it does. If it had 
been blackberry and apple tart the 
whole effect would have been lost 
As with the stinging nettle and dock 
leaf, so there is an antidote to the 
custard pie which greatly lessens the 
risk of further attacks. It is to eat 
humble pie, or more correctly, “umble” 
pie (from the edible offal of a deer). This 
is not something instantly associated 


with the brilliantly successful Mr Gates 
— who could buy the entire world's 
supply of umbles — and still have over 
$43 billion to play with. But it has, of 
course, got to be a real custard pie in 
the first place. Close inspection of the 
photographs showing Mr Gates plas- 
tered with a white, but not yellowy, 
substance must raise doubts whether 
real custard was used. Even L M Child’s 
recipe of 1832 in The Frugal Housewife 
requires eight eggs per quart 
If he wasn’t using real custard then 
the culprit should be prosecuted forth- 
with. Under the Trade Descriptions Act 
If he was, then he should now start 
going for a serious target Imagine: if 
Saddam Hussein, in the middle of 
addressing a mama rally in Baghdad, 
were hit ML square by one of the frugal 
housewife’s finest it might, just might 
so deflate him that the Middle East 
would never be the same again. And the 
custard pie could get a Nobel prize. 



Letters to the Editor 


Still united against the Reds 


MIIOOTBALL fans are not 
Bathe only ones who have 
I come to loathe and detest 
Manchester United pic. Here 
in Traflord local fanners, resi- 
dents and environmentalists 
are also “united against 
United" (G2, February 3). 

This once great dub no 
longer cares about its roots in 
the Manchester community 
and plans to ahaw inn the ' 
tr aining ground in Salford 1 
and move out into splendid 
rural Isolation on a Cheshire 
green belt 6ite at Carrington 
Moss. 

Once the new training 
ground Is complete, we will 
undoubtedly see the club 
abandon Old Trafford and 
plan a new stadium at Car- 
rington Moss, with plenty of 
parking space for all those 
touring fans from the rest of 
Britain — indeed a whole 
United theme park looms. 

The Government has so far 
failed to call a public inquiry 
into the scandal, all the plan- 
ning rules are conveniently 
over-ruled, and so the great 
power and influence of Man- 
chester United over a supine 
local council wins the day. 
Teresa BelL 
15 Winton Road, 

Altrincham, Cheshire. 

I N the same issue, Jim 
White's colleague, Paul 
Hayward (Time to blow the 
whistle on foul fans) provides 


a perfect Illustration of why , 
Manchester United inspires 
hatred among other football 
supporters — Hayward links 
the disgraceful attack on an 
assistant referee last weekend 
with Eric Cantona's assault , 
on an abusive Crystal Palace 
supporter three years ago. 

As a Palace supporter I was 
present that night. Although, 
in common with the vast ma- 
jority of Palace followers, I 
hold no brief for the actions of 
one mindless idiot, I was ap- 
palled by the pro-United bias 
of the media at the time. 
Blame was showered on my 
club and many people associ- 
ated with it, not least the de- 
fender. Richard Shaw. 

The assistant referee at 
Portsmouth was thankfully 
not badly hurt, in contrast to 
the events when Palace and 
United met in the FA Cup 
semi-final later that season 
and a Palace supporter lost 
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his life in a pre-match fight 
apparently sparked off by 
taunts about Cantona. 

Neil Bisset. 

104 Hampden Road. 

London N3 OHS. 

J IM White is incorrect to 
suggest that the Munich 
crash has anything to do 
with the recent phenomenal 
growth of support for Mer- 
chandising United pic (.who 
incidentally do not even 
come from Manchester). 

The reason support for 
them is so universal is be- 
cause Thatcherism has en- 
gendered a society in which 
winning means everything. It 
is therefore fortunate that 
there will come a time when 
(i) football loses its trendy ap- 
peal and is deserted by the 
wealthy fly-by-nighcs who 
have recently started watch- 
ing it at the expense of tradi- 
tional fans, or til) Merchan- i 
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(Using United start losing 
a g ain and the glory hunters 
disappear from their seats. 
Chris Allen. 

40 Gordon Road 
Cardiff CF2 3AL. 

M AY I remind Jim White 
that the Munich air di- 
saster was not In fact "the i 
first of English football’s trio 
of tragedies”. 

Burden. Park, former home 
of Bolton Wanderers Football 
Club, was witness to the 
tragic death of 33 Bolton fans 
on March 9, 1946. In a week 
which has seen the media 
dominated by criticism of 
Bolton fans (for their antici- 
pated behaviour tomorrow), 
all in the name of respect for 
the victims and famili es of 
the Munich disaster. White's 
article raises the question 
whether the victims and fam- 
ilies of the Burden Park dl- 
| saster do not also command 
some respect? 

Tina Egan. 

Rossendale, 

Lancashire. 

W HITE says: “Law, Best 
and Charlton ... the 
three best players in the 
world typical of the arrogant 
chauvinism that does so 
much to make us united 
against United. 

Peter Mole. 

10 Farndon Road 
Oxford OX2 SRT. 


Internet dads Why Mandela is my hero I Open these files 


C ATHERINE Bennett’s 
article on sperm donation 
(Donor dads, January 31) is a 
curious mixture of nitpicking 
and misguided accusations. 

On whether or not sperm 
and egg donors should remain 
anonymous, Ms Bennet dis- 
misses out of hand the im- 
mense public, profess ioual 
and political debate that 
started with the Warnock 
Committee of the early 1980s 
and resulted In the 1990 
Human Fertilisation and Em- 
bryology Act There are in- 
deed good reasons why the I 
identity of future donors 
should become known to 
their offspring. There are also 
several good reasons why 
they should not Parliament 
made a decision on this eight 
years ago, and it may con- 
sider the matter again at 
some stage in the future. In 
the meantime, there is little 
purpose In attacking the 
HFEA for implementing the 
existing law (which is our 
job) rather than trying to 
rewrite it (which is not). 

Ms Bennett a lso as ks what 
problems the HFEA could 
bave with Internet browsers 
being able to pick from an 
array of potential biological 
fathers (apart from our con- 
cerns on health grounds, 
quality control and fraud.). 
The answers are twofold. 

No category of woman is 
banned from having fertility 

treatment in the UK, but 
when deciding whether to 
give treatment with donated 
sperm, doctors must bear in 
mind the health of the mother 
and the welfare of the poten- 
tial child. 

This Includes such factors 
as the child's need for a 
Gather, the risk of harm or 
abuse, and the likely effect on 
any existing offspring. No 
such stopgap exists with the 
worldwide web, where frozen 
Sperm is sent direct to the 
buyer. 

Second, it is perhaps worth 
remembering that the men 
advertised cm the web often 
earn many thousands of 
pounds a year for their 
sperm. Is there not a legiti- 
mate concern that children so 
produced may be perceived, 
or see themselves, as mere 
commodities? 

Ruth Deech. 

Chairman, Hetman 
Fertilisation and 
Embryology Authority, 

30 Artillery Lane, 

London El 7LS. 


F OR the mix of sheer his- 
torical misrepresentation, 
superficiality and supercil- 
iousness. it would be difficult 
to match Brian Walden’s tele- 
vised lecture on Mandela 
(‘Demagogue 1 Mandela under 
fire. February 5). 

The decision of the ANC to 
adopt a policy of armed 
struggle was not taken by an 
autocratic Mandela but by a 
group of leaders, including 
Oliver Tam bo. If the related 
campaign was initially inept, 
it had notable successes in ! 
sabotage, with an inspiriting | 
effect on the townships. 

Walden's remark that it 
was not international opin- 
ion. economic sanctions or 
black nationalism that broke 
apartheid but Afrikaner busi- 
ness is perverse. The credit 
squeeze on South Africa, due 
mainly to the Congressional 
ban on the involvement of US 
banks in loans to the apart- 
heid state, was haemorrhag- 
ing the economy. The rebel- 
lion In the townships was 
drawing young white con- 
scripts into a domestic war- 
fare which growing numbers 
of these and their families 
found indefensible. The in- 
creasing corruption of a mili- 
tarised and secretive regime 


was promoting a moral crisis 
In Afrikanerdom, Afrikaner 
business was not the driving, 
but the driven, force. 

Most mischievous were 
Walden's attacks on Mandela 
for failing to accommodate In- 
katha as he should have done. 
But Inkatba represented a 
tribalism, which, if accommo- 
dated, would have tom South 
Africa apart Indeed, it was 
deeply involved in the opera- 
tions of the so-called Third 
Force whose objective was to 
destabilise the new regime, if 
not pre-empt it altogether by 
the indefinite postponement 
of democratic elections. 

Certainly there is occasion 
to criticise the new regime, in 
full awareness of the formida- 
ble difficulties confronting it 
A reliance on promoting the 
growth of a black bourgeoisie 
will not deal with the urgent 
problems of under-nourish- 
ment, hopelessness, unem- 
ployment and crime. But Wal- 
den's distortions do nothing 
to help the process of neces- 
sary readjustment as they do 
nothing to detract from Man- 
dela's real achievements. 
Ronald Segal. 

Old Manor House. 
Walton-on-Thames, 

Surrey KT12 2NZ. 


I A /HILE the recent release 
V V of archives of the sixties, 
seventies and beyond is to be 
commended, I am puzzled by 
the refusal of the authorities 
to release documentation on 
the fatal Gibraltar plane 
crash, in July 1943. that 
resulted in the death of the 
Polish Premier and Com- 
mander-in- Chief. General Wla- 
dyslaw Sikorski, together 
with his daughter and Col Vic- 
tor Cazalet MP, his liaison of- 
ficer with Churchill. The acci- 
dent. if it was an accident, was i 
never fully explained. The ! 
death of Sikorski took place in 
the aftermath of the Katyn i 
massacre disclosure and the 
consequent severance of diplo- 
matic relations between the 
Soviet and the Po lish govera- 
ment-in-exfle in London, an 
embarrassment at the time to 
the British as Soviet allies, ft 
does not help that Kim phfiby, 
then in charge of the Iberian 
intelligence, visited Gibraltar 
shortly before the crash. De- 
spite several approaches, a de- 
cision has apparently been 
taken to keep the archives 
closed for another 45 years. 
Roman Stefanowski. 

3 AdandHalL 
Bingley BD16. 


Teenagers 
bite back 

I WAS not Impressed by Linda 
Grant’s commentary on teen- 
age values (Tm sorry, teen- 
agers, you are not the centre of 
the universe, February 3). She 
claims that teenagers “see 
things in black and white” 
and are “never plagued by un- 
certainty”, gross generalisa- 
tions which L as a 15-year-old. 
know to be untrue. 

She tells us patronlsingly 
that “you are not the centre of 
the universe", and says that 
we don't know what a ruined 
life is until we've “sera a 
chemical weapon in action". 

Most teenagers are perfectly 
aware of other people's suffer- 
ing and world affair s, since we 
s ilentl y observe the actions of 
the adults who run and often 
help ruin the world which we 
will be governing next cen- 
tury. Adults who have the au- 
dacity to stereotype teenagers 
and their views should con- 
sider the gvampte they are set- 
ting to the next generation's 
monarch and government. 
Abigail Razenberg. 

U Palgrave Road. 

London W12 9NB. 

I AM sure that most teenagers 
would agree that war with 
Iraq is a more i m portant issue 
than the shape of the presi- 
dent's penis. But isn’t it pre- 
cisely the fact that they are not 
concerned with making the 
beds and household Insurance 
that does indeed make them 
cool? The feet that most adults 
appear to have more passion 
for mortgages than “doomed" 
love affa irs lends weight to the 
teenage view that few over 25 
have a life. 

Joanne Taylor. 

38 C-dllingwood Avenue, 

London NIC 3ED. 


Reed v Reed 

T HE last thing 2 want is to 
get involved in a slanging 
match with News Internation- 
al’s Jane Reed over her mis- 
leading comments about The 
Times predatory pricing pol- 
icy (Letters, February 5). 

However, I am happy to re- 
call her comment to Media 
Guardian that "even if Amer- 
ican anti-trust laws were rep- 
licated in the Competition 
Bill, our fair and reasonable 
use of price-cutting would not 
be considered predatory”, 

I look forward then to her, 
and News International's full 
support for Lords McNally, 
Borrie, Astor and Acker’s all- 
party amendment to the Com- 
petition BUI which, if carried, 
will bring Britain into line 
with US anti-trust legislation. 
Jeremy Reed. 

Managing director, 
Newspaper Publishing pic, 
Canary Wharf; 

London E14 5DL. 


Iraq: what we still need to know a Country Diary 

I HAVE no quarrel over Biair | I AM sure I read, early in the 
or Clinton's view of Saddam IdiDlomatic exchanges of 


lor Clinton's view of Saddam 
Hussein (Iraq's hidden arsenal. 
February 5). What concerns 
me is the seemingly unthink- 
ing view that bo mbing awH 
military action win stop the 
thrust of Iraqi policy. 

Can we have the answer to 
three crucial questions? 

1. Assuming military action, 
bow wih bombing and its inev- 
itable civilian rasnaUipq se- 
cure changes In Iraqi policy? 

2. Assuming that Saddam is as- 
sassinated, what gu a ra nt ee is 
there that bis successor, possi- 
bly amnther Takriti, will be 
more willing to comply with 
UN resolutions? 

3. Assuming a destabilised 
Iraq, what win be Blair or 
Clinton's attitude to the inev- 
itable Increase to Iran ian and, 
possibly, Syrian power? 

We need more accurate in- j 
formation before our “chaps" I 
are sent into another ID-de- 
fined and reactive war. 

Jeremy Ross. 

84 Weflfield Road, 

London SW16 2BP. 


I AM sure I read, early in the 
diplomatic exchanges of 
recent times, that Saddam 
Hussein based his restric- 
tions an the activities of the 
arms inspectors on his objec- 
tion to the teams being 
beaded by an American and 
largely staffed by Americans 
and other nationals he judged 
to be hostile to his regime and 
to him personally. 

If the purpose of the Inspec- 
tions is to ensure that Iraq's 
military capability is kept to 
acceptably safe levels, surely 
It doesn’t matter who does the 
Inspecting? Could not the UN 
call Saddam's bluff by recon- 
stitute the inspection teams 
to exclude nationals that he 
objects to. say those from 
America, Britain and Austra- 
lia? If Saddam persisted in his 
intransigence, the present cri- 
sis levels of diplomacy might 
perhaps be resumed with 
greater justification. 

P J Win dibank. 

74 The Lane. 

Blackheath Park, 

London SE39SL. 


THE BURREN. IRELAND- 
Strange are the thoughts we 
have when walking. I pon- 
dered the simultaneous nour- 
ishing of the very different 
Celtic and Mayan civilisa- 
tions (500 AD-1200AD). Yet 
they both revered forests and 
worshipped trees. In the 
Celtic calendar a “moonth" 
was the measure — the period 
between one full moon and 
the next. There were 13 
moonths or 28 days each with 
one day being added to one 
moonth to total 365 days to 
the year. Each period or 
moonth was represented by a 
tree. The period. January 21 
to February 17 is the month of 
the quicken rowan tree (Irish: 
LOIS) which is said to protect 
the daily and to ward off the 
evil eye! Jane Grigson has a 
recipe for rowan liqueur. 
^* ere in the Burren, the 
rowan grows not only in the 
hedges but also on the high 
stony ground of the hills, like 
wit nearby Cappanawalla. On 
this recent walk I found sev- 
eral young rowans growing 


between the limestone pave- 
ments, their vivid scarlet ber- 
ries lo ng gone, eaten by 
hungry birds. Some years ago 
we often met our neighbour, 
Tom Beag (small/ young Tom) 
who lived along the coast 
road- to Fanore. He spoke the 
Irish beautifully and knew 
every cranny of his mountain 
land. He told us that some 
ancestors had gone to Amer- 
ica in fa mine times (1840s) 
but because they knew only 
Irish they couldn’t write 
borne because no man in Irish 
would be collected or deliv- 
ered. Tom Beag promised to 
bring ns a rowan tree. We 
waited. Shortly after his 
death while clearing ground 
we found a rowan sapling 
with the earth newly dug 
a f 0Und it Tom Beag had 
Panted the promised tree 
while we were away, it flour- 
^nes and is called Tom 
Beag’s rowan. Elsewhere the 
rwran's “Sweet berries ripen 
“ the wilderness” (Stevens) 
or our Burren. 

SARAH POYNTZ 
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J5S? 11 ofWs innate modesty 

Wi on W °- nder Why h ®’sso ’ 
g fen on privacy iegislaHnw 

•HE quest for famous 

namesakes receives a 

no™ 50081 with a can from a 
company called Data Discov- 
«>■ Our caller has a data- 
base called Namesys. which 
he concedes is "frighten - 

recordi «g. as 
it does, every one of us by 

name. Namesys reveals that 
Uiere are 103 Robin Cooks in 
Britain, seven of whom can 
he found m the London area. 
Bemember, there are 10 
bottles of champagne a vail - 
*“*• 80 than 10 per cent 
of the Robin Cook popula- 
non will benefit from the 
Gary’s lai^esse upon proof 
or identity. No convincing 
applications have yet been 
recei ved. 

IHESE are joyful days 
for New Labour and 
Grouch a stalwart 
Dolly Draper. He has just be- 
come a director at GPC Mar- 
ket A ccess after the sale of 
Prtma Europe, and as a 
result, the Financial Times 
reports, he is £400,000 better 
off. As old friends, we imme- 
diately phone to suggest he 
takes the Diary ont to an ex- 
pensive dinner. "The Ivy?" 
he asks. T think that 
might look like I'm trying to 
corrupt you. We’d have to go 
Dutch.’’ Well, might he Hk» 
to help with the wallpaper- 
ing costs of the lavish Diary 
office? “You’re all pretty 
enough without wallpaper 
from me. By the way,” he 
adds, “it’s not a windfall. I 
worked hard for it," And on 
that stern note, he is gone. 



P.f?caA itken head 


I 


I N Rio. meanwhile, hote- 
liers anxiously await the 
largest ever cardiolo- 
gists’ conference which will 
happen therein April. While 
12,000 delegates are ex- 
pected. the city has accom- 
modation for 9,000. and. ac- 
cording to the Joraal do 
Brasil, the overflow will 
have to stay in sex hotels. 
These establishments are 
popular with members of 
large families who welcome 
the privacy they offer; how- 
ever, the mirrored ceilings 
and jacuzzis may be less apt 
for those concerned with the 
lowering of pulse rates. 


T USED to strike me as 
surprising that a casualty 
ward should have been the 
‘m-Piration for a prime 
TV drama. Most people’s 
experience of accident ant! 
emergency departments is 
confined to nothing more dra- 
matic than extended periods or 
extreme boredom. But then 
most people don't actually 
work m A&E. and so I suppose 
it s easy to forget that the view 
irora the ward is pacier than 
me one from the waiting 
room. b 

..T 5 * A&E waiting room at 

ktne S College Hospital, south 
London, was relatively quiet 
“he _ one night this week. 
That's 10 say. some 20 or so 
people were sitting in institu- 
tionalised silence, ticket in 
hand, waiting to see the nurse. 


Vending machines dispensed 
an assortment of caffeine. 
Bleary eyed nurses passed 
through. A security guard 
watched us. as we watched the 
screen, which displayed each 
ticket number in turn. In half 
an hour, it didn’t change. Be- 
hind the doors, doctors were 
working flat out. 

This is where a couple 
called Mr and Mrs Brown 
brought their son, Riordan, 
when he was six months old. 
He was rushed in suffering an 
epileptic fit, given a scan, and 
diagnosed as having a brain 
haemorrhage. Suspecting a 
“non-accidental injury", doc- 
tors immediately called in 
social services. The parents 
were questioned, and court 
proceedings were begun to 
have Riordan put into care. 
Only later did it emerge that 
the injuries had been caused 
at birth, and that the relevant 
medical notes bad been lost by 
hospital staff. Even so. a fur- 
ther report was called for be- 
fore proceedings were finally 
dropped. The parents went 
through heU. 

Now Mr and Mrs Brown 
want to sue the hospital. They 
agree they received “red car- 
pet" treatment during the 
pregnancy; the hospital says It 


has apologised sincerely; 
social sen-ices say there is no 
black mark against the couple. 
But Mr and Mrs Brown want 
to hear it in court, and they 
want compensation. 

If successful, their case will 
add several more thousands to 
an annual NHS medical negli- 
gence bill which exceeds £150 
million. Tbe number of cases, 
and size of pay-outs, are rising 
by about 15 per cent a year, 
insurance premiums for GPs 
have gone up five-fold in the 
past decade. The NHS isn't our 
only public service being 
taken to court; personal injury 
claims against local authori- 
ties have increased eight-fold 
in the past decade, and our 
schools are stoning to get a 
taste of life in litigation-happy 
America, where a court rose 
was recently fought over 
whether a pupil should have 
received an A or C on his 
report card. 


Li 


AST year, a London 
school was forced to 
pay out £45,000 to a for- 
mer pupil for failing to 
identify her dyslexia, and two 
teenagers on Merseyside sued 
their comprehensive for hav- 
ing a leaky roof. Some 200 
cases other are currently 


being prepared, pursuing 
grievances from exclusions to 
tbe wrong exam results. 

How has this happened? No- 
win. no-fee litigation is play- 
ing its part, but it’s only part 
of a depress in gly enthusiastic 
culture which celebrates com- 
plaint People have always 
quite liked slagging off their 
doctor, or council, or school, 
but now they are being urged 
to “exercise their rights" and 
"empower themselves” by 
everyone from ambulance 
chasers to Ann Robinson on 
Watchdog. Successful suits are 
reported admiringly In the 
press; one newspaper ob- 
served that the Merseyside 
schoolboys "enjoyed taking 
the city council to court, and 
bad learned a great deal” as if 
the case were some kind of 
splendidly enterprising school 
project 

We used to complain to our 
politicians that doctors and 
teachers and all the other 
people in public services were 
overworked and under-re- 
sourced. Nothing has changed 
in that respect — It’s just that 
now we complain to the courts 
instead, which is odd. because 
the courts can't give those ser- 
vices more money. In fact 
they take it away. 

The contradictions go on. 
Quite often, people aren't 
really after money at alL They 
just want a proper apology. 
But it is precisely for fear of 
litigation that public services 
staff, particularly doctors, are 
advised not to offer one. It is 
the same fear which tempts 
doctors to practise only defen- 
sive medicine — treatment 
motivated by a concern to 
avoid a court case rather than 
find a cure — and deters 
teachers from letting children 
try anything which might con- 


ceivably go wrong. When I last 
went to A&E, the amazingly 
long wait was made longer by 
the feet that the doctor needed 
a spare nurse to sit in on us. I 
suggested Td risk letting him 
look at my foot without female 
supervision. Oh no, he ex- 
plained — the nurse wasn't 
there to protect me. She was 
there to protect him. 


T! 


HE point is that some- 
times accidents just 
happen. Mature societ- 
ies understand this, 
and are not drawn into the 
corrosive delusion that some- 
one is always to blame — 
particularly when that some- 
one is an overworked doctor 
doing his or her best to save 
your life. At best, a litigious 
culture is merely absurd, so 
that the lid of my takeaway 
cup of coffee from the cafe 

carries the peculiar warning. 
This c o rt f”*™ hot liquid". A 
thiaf won £900 damages from 
the police this week because a 
police dog chased him while 
he was riding a stolen motor- 
bike, and now he says is afraid 
of dogs. It was, he said, a 
matter of “principle". 

His comment, delivered 
without irony, speaks of the 
culture at its most absurd. It 
aifo hints at the root of the 
culture at its worst It is not 
just grasping and short- 
sighted to sue struggling pub- 
lic services when they make 
mistakes. Worse, it suggests 
we are craning to regard “prin- 
ciple" as simply getting what 
you ca n — pursuing your own 
personal injustice without 
regard for tbe real injustice of 
how our public services are 
run. As long as we think we 
can get a few grand off the 
system, why worry if the sys- 
tem is actually working? 


George Monbiot incites us to reclaim our freedom to roam 

Go on, trespass 

A 


T HE nameless man at 
Data Discovery calls 
back with more fabu- 
lous statistics. After a con- 
sultation with the database, 
he reports that there are six 
Cherie Booths in Britain. 
There are. however, only 
three Cherie Blairs, com- 
pared to 43 Tony Blairs. 51 
William Hagues, 36 John 
Redwoods. 38 Bill Clintons, 
no Saddam Husseins, mid 
six Wegg-Prossers, three of 
whom, spookily, are called 
Benjamin (has Oofy been 
cloning himself?). However, 
readers will be heartily 

relieved to learn that, as 

they chant on the Opposition 
benches these days, “there s 
only one Michael 
Portilloooo”. 


' r'-* 

■ F anyone is wondering 
1 w hy til is column writes 
I about Labour so much 
more than anyone eise toe 
answer is, it’s not through 
choice. Repeatedainj^s^ 

everyone we to^at ^rUa- 

ment have, unfortunate^ 
vet to uncover anything or 
an v interest whatsoever 
about the Tories or Lib 
fans- 
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jm SKI accident has oc- 

A cured in San Ansetow. 

California. 

Hubal, 22. was slid^down 
a slrirun at 3am. when he 
^Shed into a lift tower and 
i:jim> on a 
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NY lingering 
hopes that this 
Government will 
challenge the old 
dispensation have 
surely now been dispelled, as 
Tony Blair once again bends 
his knee to the oldest power 
or all, the country 
landowners. 

Even as the environment 
minister Angela Eagle was 
assuring the Commons last 
Friday that Labour had not 
dropped the idea of granting 
ordinary people the means to 
tread their native soil some 
lubricious spider from Num- 
ber 10 was telling journalists 
that Tony Blair was refusing 
to publish the White Paper on 
a right to roam in the 
countryside. 

In the light of the Govern- 
ment’s capitulation to the 
hunting lobby, we should not, 
of course, be surprised. 
Labour knows everything 
there is to know about power 
and nothing about liberty, 
and no one knows better than 
the Number 10 slickers that 
the way to acquire power is to 
appease those who possess it 
already. No promise will 
stand which seriously offends 
the rich. No policy will fell 
merely because it tramples 
the poor. 

A right to roam is not just a 
convenience for the 18 million 
people who visit the country- 
side every summer weekend. 
Our exclusion from rural 
Britain is the most m anif est 
of class barriers. Forced to 
sneak around the febric of the 
nation like outlaws, our dis- 
possession from the country- 
side confines us, physically, 
to the margins of society. As 
recently as September, minis- 
ters were touting the long- 
standing Labour promise of a 
statutory right of access. 
Since then. Tony Blair has 
played court to some of our 
most rapacious robber 
barons, including the Duke of 
Westminster, who was voted 
Britain's worst landlord in 
1996 and whose closely- 
guarded Cheshire estate was 
singled out by Chris Smith as 
a compelling example of the 
need for reform. 

When it comes to tbe dis- 
posal of power in Britain, lit- 
tle has changed in 900 years. 
If property is nine-tenths of 
the law. sucking up to prop- 



erty seems to be nine-tenths 
of politics. So why do we st31 
watt? All that stands between 
us and our rights is our fail- 
ure to exercise them. Anyone 
who believes that Britain 


should be governed for the 
benefit of all of its people, not 
Just the privileged, should 
trespass in the countryside at 
every opportunity. Simple 
trespass remains a civil not a 


A new modest proposal 



Jonathan Glancey 


“I 


wouldn't want to 
say an execution 
helps the economy; 
hut any time visitors are in 
town, it's a *ot In the 
arm.” Bill Green, Mayor « 
Huntsville, Texas, the Wtie 
place that saw Karla Faye 
Tucker Ju d icially killed by 
lethal injection on Tuesday, 
has clearly got his prior- 
ities right, if not his meta- 
phors. Huntsville is known 
as the “Execution Capital 
of the US”, having pm to 
death 37 criminals last 
year. There are 500 more 
waiting on Death Row. 


Tourists and nostalgic 
Huntsville townsfolk can 
take a fond look at “Old 
Sparky**, tbe electric chair 
made redundant in 1964, 
for $2 a head in the local 
museum. 

Stories concerning the 
rights and wrongs of capi- 
tal punishment this week 
have tended to play down 
or miss the social and eco- 
nomic opportunities on 
offer. Executions in the US 
and elsewhere in the world 
are popular, growing and 
potentially profitable. 

Ms' Tucker's execution 
was a global media event 
and yet the actual death 
was seen by frustrattngly 
few. A worldwide televi- 
sion audience would have 
numbered billions and gen- 
erated unprecedented ad- 
vertising revenue. Action 
replays, repeat showings 
and related chat shows 
would have compounded 
earnings. Should a pay-tv 
company negotiate an ex- 
clusive broadcasting deal 
for such an event, it would 


be able to charge a substan- 
tial premium for close-up 
shots of live executions. 
With 500 more prisoners to 
be killed, this new style of 
public execution could real- 
istically be made into a top- 
rating weekly family show.. 

Now, to break into such a 
market, British broadcast- 
ers would need to campaign 
vigorously for the reintro- 
duction of the death penal- 
ty in this country. 

Public executions will 
certainly make compulsive 
viewing for the majority of 
the population. They were 
long one of the most popu- 
lar forms of public enter- 
tainment in Britain. 

Samuel Pepys paid a shil- 
ling to stand on the wheel 
of a cart to see the execu- 
tion of Colonel Ferrers at 
Tyburn in 1664. He esti- 
mated the crowd at be- 
tween 12,000 and 14,000. A 
century later, public execu- 
tions were drawing audi- 
ences of between 100,000 
and 200,000. William Ho- 
garth drew the crowds 


criminal matter In Britain. 

You cannot be prosecuted, 
only injuncted off the land. 
The landholder or his repre- 
sentative can, in theory, use 
reasonable force to remove 


which included enterpris- 
ing pie-men. gingerbread, 
orange and gin sellers and 
prostitutes. Hangmen sold 
their used ropes for 6d a 
foot in local pubs. 

Proprietors of grand- 
stands, such as the popular 
Mother Procter's Pew at 
Tyburn, could easily take 
£500 on a good day. The gib- 
bet at Tyburn was designed 
to hang up to 21 criminals 
simultaneously. 


T: 


HE only problem was 
that public executions 
were often chaotic 
events and public safety 
could not always be guar- 
anteed. When Holloway 
and Haggerty were ha pped 
in 1807 before a umall hnmo 
crowd of 40,000 at Newgate, 
a pieman fell over and to 
the ensuing crash, at least 
100 people were killed. 

In 1864 after a particu- 
larly entertaining execu- 
tion, the Times reported 
that ‘"robbery and violence, 
loud laughing, oaths, fight- 
ing, obscene conffnct and 
still more filthy language 
reigned around the gallows 
for and near”. 

As with Association Foot- 
ball, such behaviour could 


you, but reasonable force Is a 
slippery subject in court, and 
several prominent game- 
keepers have gone down for 
manhandling peaceful 
ramblers. 

In truth, all that holds os 
back Is our own spineless cul- 
ture of deference. Nothing 
makes a day in the country- 
side more enjoyable than 
being caught trespassing. The 
landlord usually opens the ex- 
change by .tell mg you you're 
lost. YOU should thank him 
for his concern, but inform 
him that you know exactly 
where you are, and bring out 
your map to prove it 

You are trespassing on my 
property, says the landlord. 
On the contrary, you reply 
you are trespassing on mine 
The land does not belong to 
you, but to the Queen, who is, 
in this respect the embodi- 
ment of the nation. Your 
property is merely a bundle of 
rights which pertains to this 
land, 
here. 


I too assert property 


Yi 


OU then take the 
initiative. What 
harm, you ai 
does the landlord 
suppose you are 
doing? You will trample my 
crops and frighten the live- 
stock. But I observe the 
Country Code, in every 
respect except keeping to the 
footpath. You win damage tbe 
wildlife. On the contrary, 
only when we can eater the 
countryside can we monitor 
and report the landlords’ 
daily pillage of sites of special 
scientific interest and sched- 
uled ancient monuments, as 
well as the wider damage they 
inflict on our common inheri- 
tance.You. are intruding on 
my privacy. How much pri- 
vacy do you need? Why does 
my wandering in a remote 
corner of your estate Offend 
you, when the constant pas- 
sage of people on the pave- 
ment past my house does no 
harm to me? By this time the 
lord of tbe land, so sneering 
and dignified before, has 
either slunk away with sullen 
imprecations or is screaming 
abuse. 

You bid him the most cor- 
dial good day, and continue 
your walk. Our rights spring 
into existence the moment we 
assert them. 


nowadays be contained in a 
purpose designed stadium. 
The Millennium Dome at 
Greenwich would, make a 
perfect venue and because 
the death penalty would be 
privatised, much of the 
£758m to be spent on the 
Dome could be recouped 
and invested in other prof- 
itable sectors of the econo- 
my such as the armaments 
industry. OFHEAD. a regu- 
latory body, would ensure 
fair play. 

Evidence from the US 
suggests that there is no 
lack of volunteers to assist 
with executions. In Britain 
it is worth recalling that 
when Albert Pierpolnt 
(hangman, 1931-56) adver- 
tised for an apprentice in 
the News of the World, over 
7,000 replied. Wannabe exe- 
cutioners could be charged 
high premiums for a real 
live death experience. 

A purpose for the Dome. 
A popular spectacle. A 
great business enterprise. 
A source of revenue for the 
government. Above all a 
golden opportunity for 
Britain to rebrand Itself as 
World Death Capital pic, 
and beat the Americans at 
their own game. 


My high jinks 
with Tony 
on air guitar 



Bel Littlejohn 
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TS a little known fact that 
the Prime Minister has the 
most encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge of rock music this side of 
the great John Peel Who 
played bass on the third track, 
second side of Ummagnmma? 
In what month of which year 
did Bat Out Of HeU first reach 
number one In the UK charts? 
Leonard Cohen has written 
five songs with women’s 
Christian names in their titles 
— can you name four? 

These are just some of the 
questions that Tony Blair goL 
100 per cent right in the Great 
New Labour Rock ’n* Roll 
Trivia Quiz we staged on Con- 
corde on the flight over to 
Washington. There was a 
great spirit of exhilaration on 
the plane as Peter Mandelson 
handed out the rock *n* roll 
trivia quiz sheets to the as- 
sembled company: And what 
a company it was! Tony and 
Alastair had gathered 
together the pick of the Brit- 
ish rock establishment to 
match the best that Washing- 
ton could offer. “Greetings, 
pop-pickers! All right? Stay 
bright! Not arfi” It was the 
distinctive voice of Alan 
Fluff" Freeman over the cap- 
tain’s telecom, welcoming us 
aboard — and giving us our 
first real taste of Cool Britan- 
nia. Export-style. Huff had 
agreed to introduce the Prime 
Minister for his grand en- 
trance at the White House 
dinner (“Greetings, pop-pick- 
ers Stateside! And here's the 
mellow, mellow sound of our 
very own Prime Minister. All 
right? Stay bright! Not arC") 
and now he was setting us at 
ease for the journey of a 
lifetime. 


I 


T was a time of high 
spirits. "You forgot your 
portfolio, mate!” said Alas- 
tair Campbell to Peter Man- 
delson as he returned to his 
seat 

“I don’t HAVE a portfolio - 
and you know it!” snapped 
back Peter, testily. Perhaps 
sensing an air of friction. 
Tony stepped in. “Anyone 
remember who played violin 
on All Around My Hat?” “All 
Around My Hat? Wasn’t that 
Pentangle?” chipped in Alas- 
tair. “Du-urrr! Its Steeleye 
Span! What a total thicko! 
Shows how much YOU 
KNOW!” said Peter. “Is right 1 
Stay bright!” exclaimed Huff, 
“Not arC” Just then, our 
special in-flight rock ’n’ roll 
artiste came on to perform his 
first set 

It seems years since I last 
saw Rick Wakeman, but he 
was on truly rockin' form, 
performing a masterly rendi- 
tion of The Six Wives Of 


Henry vm his three key- 
boards and synthesizer taking 
up most of the lounge area, 
the second keyboard stretch- 
ing right into the cockpit: at 
one point he hit a wrong key 
and the aeroplane automati- 
cally changed route for Bue- 
nos Aires. 

But it was soon corrected. 
"Great stuff, Rick!” said Tony, 

bringing out his old Fender 
and aski ng Ric k IQ twh him 
the opening chords to Cather- 
ine Parr so as to knock 'em all 
sideways at the White House 
ball 

And so to last ni gh t- I'm not 
being elitist or any thing , but I 
can truly tell you that the 
cream of British equality- 
minded society was out in 
force. Not just Tina and Harry 
(incidentally, Tina was 
thrilled because she just 
bought a brilliant short story 
for the New Yorker by Karla 
Faye Tucker, and the recent 
execution has given it the 
most brilliant publicity boost) 
but other great namos like 
Sting and Ron Wood and Mike 
Robb from Chicory Tip. 

It was. in its way. a celebra- 
tion of New Labour's whole 
new outlook on outdated no- 
tions like “The Establish- 
ment" and '^privileged elites”. 
Tony and Bill are members of 
the rock 'n' roll generation — 
and there's one helluva lot of 
elitist cobwebs the} 1 ’ want to 
brush away. 

S you'd imagine, Tony 
and Bill and Cherie 
and Hillary were on 
the top table, and Elton and 
Sting were on the second 
table, but I was just 15. tables 
away, in a mainly media cir- 
cle with our very own Rich- 
ard Madeley and Judy Finne- 
gan, David Montgomery. 
Vanessa Feltz, Sir David 
Frost, Fern Britton, Lloyd 
Grossman, Rod Hull and Emu 
and the lead singer of Kaja- 
googoo. I kept an eye open for 
Alastair Campbell and the 
Minister without Portfolio, 
but I was told they were liter- 
ally rushed off their feet help- 
ing with the eats. 

Needless to say, we were on 
tenterhooks over the prom- 
ised jam-session. Would Tony 
and Bill get it on down, kick 
out the jams and knock us all 
sideways with a rousing duet 
for sax and lead guitar? First, 
Rick Wakeman played from a 
work-in-progress, his new 
symphony for banjo and tuba. 
The Two Wives Of Robin 
Cook, then Sting sang unac- 
companied through his mov- 
ing. plangent 27-minute Elegy 
For A Rainforest, during 
which dinner-guests were per- 
mitted to talk among them- 
selves and make use of tbe 
conveniences- Finally, yes! — 
Tony and Cherie were per- 
suaded up onstage by BUI and 
Hillary. Together, the four of 
them soared their way 
through a great rendition of 
You Sexy Thing from the Brit- 
ish hit movie The Full Monty, 
accompanied by Tina Brown 
on harp and Harry Evans on 
spoons. A truly magical, left- 
of-centre evening, and a great 
signpost for the years ahead- 



New Internationalist magazine 


Bill doesn’t 
get it 

SO HE DOESN’T ACCEPT that the 
damage do out environment has anything to 
do whh emissions from burning fossil h*l* 
he doesn't: understand how over- 
consumption in die United Sates drains 
away the fain resources of our world: 
and he doesn’t see why Ms country 
with all its power shook) 
sec an example in die 
adoption of green 
policies. To top it aX he 
doesn't even realise the 
significance of refusing to 
sign up t» the I nt ern a t i onal 
treaty for the ben on landmines. 
BA you've sold out to the oH 
cn nannies and arms dealers - do 
yourself a favour and get the Nil 

Each N1 taddes one sut*« m depth, k 
could be AIDS or the Arm Trade. Human 
Kfcfics or Huger. NJ imagBlne Is quicker to 
read than a book, right up-co-dionilnute - 
Mid i quarterly subscription b juH £££$. 
But you don't have to taka our 
word far Id Just fill In the box 
below and we wS send you die 
next three months’ Issues FREE, 
plus a ULcoiotsr world map 
_ (SMtoiiJ. AH yob« « keq? 
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LessLie Newbigin . . . first bishop of the Church of South India 

Lesslie Newbigin 


Preaching the gospel of unity 


L esslie Newbigin. 
wbo has died aged 88. 
spent much of his min- 
istry working for 
Christian reunion in this 
country and abroad. In 1965 
he became the Fust bishop of 
the Church of South India 
(CSI). formed from the unifi- 
cation of the Presbyterian. 
Congregationalist, Anglican 
and Methodist churches. 

On his ordination in 1936 he 
was appointed to the Madras 
Mission of the Church of Scot- 
land. He was a consultant to 
the Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, and 
worked on the fringes of the 
1948 Lambeth Conference. In 
the vain hope that the Angli- 
can bishops would under- 
stand the CSI warmly enough 
to accept it into communion. 

In 1959. he returned to Lon- 
don as chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council 
and spent a decade travelling 


around the world, especially 
to Geneva. The high point of 
those years was the first 
World Conference in 1961 and 
its slogan. Mission in Six Con- 
tinents. He became associated 
general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches 
and spent four years based In 
Geneva until his appointment 
as CSI bishop in 1965. 

In 1974, returning to this 
country' from India, he de- 
clined the offer to become an 
associate bishop in the Bir- 
mingham diocese, choosing 
instead to join the United 
Reformed Church. In 1978 he 
became moderator of the 
URC’s General Assembly and 
was then deeply involved in 
the unsuccessful negotiations 
towards a Covenant between 
the Churches in England. 
From I960 until he retired in 
1988 he was minister of the 
congregation near Winson 
Green prison in Birmingham. 


Newbigin bad Northum- 
brian and Nonconformist 
roots. He was bom in Jes- 
mond. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
the son of Presbyterian 
parents and attended the 
Quaker boarding school, 
Leighton Park. In 1929, while 
a student of geography and 
economics at Queens' College, 
Cambridge, he wrote of Welsh 
miners he met at a Quaker 
camp in the Rhondda, “rot- 
ting for years in hopeless un- 
employment We tods: about 
60 men to camp under canvas. 
It did not make us happy: 
instead the men became roar- 
ing drunk. 1 went to my tent 
with the feeling of total de- 
feat. But as I lay awake I had 
a vision of the cross spanning 
between heaven and earth. 
From that moment I would 
always know how to take 
bearing when 1 was lost.” 

He wrote 15 theological 
books, including The Reunion 


of the Church (1948). The 
Other Side of 1984 (1983) and 
The Gospel in a Pluralist Soci- 
ety (1989), both attempts to 
relate the Gospels to contem- 
porary culture. But perhaps 
his greatest was the tiny A 
South India Diary (1951) 
which he published at the 
urging of Church of England 
friends in the hope of convey- 
ing a sense of the human 
beings whose spiritual inter- 
ests he was then supposed to 
be tending. 

Said one reviewer, "The vil- 
lage famili es, in their pov- 
erty. their struggles with the 
landlords or the caste Hindus, 
the quarrels, the delights and 
perplexities of a foreigner and 
missionary, the ways Holy- 
Spirit can work in situations 
almost as if in spite of the 
church itself the whole book 
is full of touching scenes and 
stories.” 

In 1975 Newbigin preached 


Marlin Conway 
Christopher Driver 


Rt Rev James Edward Lesslie 
Newbigin. missionary, bom De- 
cember 8. 1909; died January 30. 
1998 
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Rabbi Lionel BLue, broad- 
caster. 68; Natalie Cole, 
singer, 48; John Flemming, 
warden, Wadham College, 
Oxford. 57: Zsa Zsa Gabor, 
actress. 79; Prof Roger 
Greenhalgh. vascular sur- 
geon. 57; Gayle Hunnicutt, 
actress. 55: Patrick McNee, 
actor. 76; Denis Norden. 
scriptwriter, broadcaster. 76; 
Manuel Orantes. tennis 
player, 49: Ronald Reagan, 
former US President. 87; 
John Richardson, writer, 74; 
Jimmy Tar buck, comedian. 
58: Rip Torn, actor and direc- 
tor. 67: Fred Trueman, crick- 
eter. 67: Keith Waterhouse, 
writer. 69: Ben Waters, boo- 
gie woogie pianist, 24; Kevin 
WTiately. actor. 47. 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 

THERE were several errors, 
for which we were respon- 
sible. in an article (January 
30) in which Donncha Mac 
Ficheallaigh recalled his ex- 
periences on Bloody Sunday 
in Derry in 1972. The casualty 
whose face he saw blown 
away was Michael Q uinn , not 
Jim Wray: Pat Docherty was 
not shot as we reported: Mr 
Mac Ficheallaigh was con- 
victed of causing a landmine 
explosion on an army Toot 
patrol, not a Land Rover. He 
would like to make it clear 
that his prison sentence was 
for all the offences he commit- 
ted and admitted. We apolo- 
gise to him for these 
inaccuracies. 

A PHOTOGRAPH in the same 
issue showed a clvQ rights 
march in Newry in 1972. not 
Derry. A photo of a mural in 
Derry in the previous day's 
paper (.January 291 was 
wrongly captioned. The 
mural showed a young na 
tionalist with a petrol bomb 
in the 1969 Bogside clashes 
with the RUC "B” Specials; it 
did not depict the 1972 Bloody 
Sunday killings as we stated. 

THE COST of IVF treatment 
provided by Midland Fertility 
Services. Aldridge, is £1.540. 
A wrong figure was given in 
the Guardian on January 22. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers’ Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, hy telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 
and 5pm Monday to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readeniguardtan.co.ulL 


Verna Wright 


For science 
and Jesus 
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a Christmas sermon to the 
London Tamil congregation. 
One witness said, ‘T bad 
heard him preach often in 
English, when he was invari- 
ably intelligent and tren- 
chant. But the impression he 
made while preaching in 
Tamil was different: majestic, 
evidently gripping and au- 
thoritative. yet utterly loving 
and at the service of these 
people." It is perhaps a pity 
that Lesslie Newbigin stayed 
in Madras and George Carey 
stayed in Lambeth. 

Newbigin was made CBE in 
1974. He is survived by Helen, 
whom he married In 1906. a 
son and three daughters 


V ERNA Wright, who 
has died aged 69. 
was a pioneer in 
researching the 
genetic links be- 
tween forms of arthritis. He 
originated m ulti -disciplinary 
research In bioengineering al- 
most before the term was 
coined; through clinical ob- 
servation he confirmed gen- 
etic links between forms of 
arthritis several years before 
specific laboratory tests were 
available to prove him right; 
and he promoted rehabilita- 
tion as a distin ct speciality In 
medicine- Alongside this he 
was a prolific research scien- 
tist whose studies of joint lu- 
brication and arthritic dis- 
ease progression and control 
led to changes and improve- 
ments in trea tmen ts. 

Verna was a great commu- 
nicator, always willing to ex- 
plain his science to those who 
asked. He was a man of large 
stature and ■ huge presence 
whose chuckle could fill a 
building and whose sense of 
humour mediated his enor- 
mous appetite for work. 

He was also a dedicated 
evangelist and a preacher of 
great power armed with ency- 
clopaedic knowledge of the 
Bible, whose lifelong pulpit 
reached from a youthfril soap- 
box in Bedford Market to 
Nonconformist Churches and 
latterly universities. He be- 
lieved and promoted the Gen- 
esis version of creation with 
the conviction, fire and ring 
of the great Victorians. 

He was a former secretary 
of the Christian Medical Fel- 
lowship and vice-chairman of 
the Lord's Day Observance 
Society, and was as much an 
innovator and giant within 
Nonconformist Christian 
movements as he was in 
science and medicine. While 
still a medical student he co- 
founded Christian Beach Mis- 
sions, taking the Christian 
message to families on holi- 
day in Llandudno. Under his 
chairmanship this grew to a 
team of 3,000 working the 
beaches of Britain, France 
and Belgium. He became 
President or the Creation 
Science Movement 
Verna was unusual in that 
he was inspired by evangeli- 
cal philosophy while still at 
Bedford SchooL The competi- 
tive spirit he revealed there 
— he boxed with vigour and 
played highly aggressive 
rugby football — was as im- 
portant to his later success in 
research and in academic life 
as it was to his childhood 
triumph over spinal meningi- 
tis and his enjoyment of vig- 
orous exchanges as an evan- 
gelical apostle. 

In his teens, like most boys 
he discovered and tinkered 
with engineering. He was 
touched by the elegance of 
mathematics and romantic 
poetry but. on a deeper per- 
sonal level, discovered the 
published sermons with 
which Charles Eaddon Spur- 


JosArmitage 


geon held audiences of thou- 
sands spellbound at the huge 
Metropolitan . Tabernacle in 
London in Victorian times. 
Verna was probably as much 
captured, moulded and con- 
verted by the fiery philosophy 
anri rich humour of Spurgeon 
as by tihe immediate practical 
virtues of the Young Life 
movement of the Chris tian 
Youth Or ganisati on. This he 
also encountered and em- 
braced at school and, decades 
later, became its chairman. 

One early and profound ef- 
fect on bis career was that, 
after he gained a scholarship 
in 1947 to study veterinary 
science at Liverpool Universi- 
ty. it led him to ask for the 
seemingly impossible — a 
switch to medicine. With ser- 
vicemen returning from the 
second world war given prior- 
ity for the few places avail- 
able, it is a tribute to bis 



A man of large 
stature and huge 
presence, Verna’s 
chuckle could 
fill a building 


persuasive power and to the 
university's early perception 
of his unusual gifts, that he 
was allowed to mak e the 
change. 

After a postgraduate year 
in Liverpool hospitals, he be- 
came senior bouse officer for 
two years at Stoke MandeviDe 
Hospital. Among the results 
of this were a lifelong focus 
on joint function, injury and 
disease, his recognition oT 
many untackled problems In 
rehabilitation and, impor- 
tantly. his Liverpool MD. 

Thus armed, he joined the 
university department of clin- 
ical medicine at Leeds as a 
lecturer under Professor 
Hartfall who. in the 1930s. had 
carried out this country's pio- 
neering research in the use of 
gold in rheumatoid arthritis. 
Two years later, as a 1958 
Fulbright Scholar, Verna be- 
came a research fellow at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
Baltimore. 

After Hartfall retired in 
1964, Verna returned to Leeds 



Understated . . . Jos 
Armitage and an Ionicus 
cover for Penguin’s 
P G Wodehouse series 
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Cartoonist who had 
humour covered 


J OS ARMITAGE. who 
has died aged 84. found a 
curious and very 
English niche In the world of 
cartoons under his meticu- 
lously scripted pen-name of 
Ionicus. Amid the raffish cre- 
ations of Steadman and the 
grotesques of Gerald Scarfe, 
he found a ready audience for 
understated drawings of Brit- 
ish types, often engaged in 
almost completely inscruta- 
ble humorous activities. 

Armitage drew die Dales- 
man magazine's monthly cov- 
ers for 17 years without a 
break. Bill Mitchell, bis vet- 
eran editor, had a strategy to 
deal with the regular readers’ 
Query: •'What’s the point of 
the Ionicus this month?” 
There isn’t one.” he would 
reply, confident from experi- 
ence that the craftsmanship 
of the gentle watercolours 
and their wealth of offbeat 
detail, would compensate for 
the extreme obscurity (and 
sometimes complete absence) 
of the joke. 

Bland in the calm, soothing 
sense of the word. Ionicus 
was also perfectly suited to 
the commission which made 
him best-known, the covers of 
58 Penguin paperbacks or the 


Bland bigs Castle series and 
other PG Wodehouse novels 
He Illustrated well over 400 
hooks and had a particular 
following among children. 

Armitage was one of those 
fortunate people able to earn 
a living from their hobby 
although his artistic career 
did not always run com- 
pletely smoothly. He suffered 
lifelong vision problems in 
one eye. Anri soon after sell- 
ing a cartoon to Punch In 1944 
for four guineas — a deal 
which bolstered his confi- 
dence — he was asked to 
eaye his teaching post at 
Wallasey school or art after 
moonlighting down to Lon- 
don to discuss freelance com- 
missions with his agent. 

Armitage, who took his pen 
nrnne from a set of ionic 
columns in the background of 
his maiden Punch cartoon, 
came from a family of fisher- 
men and barge-owners based 
on the Cheshire coast He 
sensed his vocation at the age 
of five, when he started draw- 
ing while in hospital, and 
later won a Cheshire county 
art scholarship to Liverpool 
college of art 

R^^ rt ^ ne * ervice in the 
Royal Navy Interrupted his 


as consultant physician nod 
senior lecturer. He worked 
virtually alone for a decade 
building up a specialised unit, 
and it was doling tins period 
that he revealed folly his 
breadth of physiological and 
scientific grasp and his deter- 
mination to unravel the 
underlying problems and cre- 
ate a new approach to. 
research and clinic al practice 

in rheumatology. He pro- 
duced a seemingly unending 
stream of research pro- 
grammes and collaborative 
ideas, bringing in the engi- 
neering and pharmacology 
departments to enhance the 
research programme while 
establishing rehabilitation as 
a separate entity. 

During his time at Leeds he 
produced more than L.QOO sci- 
entific papers, some 1,200 
other technical communica- 
tions and wrote or co-auth- 
ored 23 books. 19 dealing with 
research, clinical practice or 
training. The other two books 
The Relevance of Christianity 
in a Scientific Age (1981) and 
personal Peace in a Nuclear 
Age (1985) are a focused distil- 
lation of his religious credo. 
Yet at their centre, a unify- 
ing link can be found for his 
science and his religion; both 
are driven by profound com- 
passion and h umani ty. 

Born into the great depres- 
sion of the late 1920s, Verna 
achieved much from humble 
beginnings. His father died 
when Verna was only six and 
as the elder son be quickly 
became “the man of the 
house” holding things 
together while bis mother 
found work, often meniaL 
From these straitened cir- 
cumstances he won a scholar- 
ship to Bedford School and 
beat a potentially lethal boat 
of meningitis to climb to the 
top. 

He carried his humour to 
the end. In 1994. in an article 
in Hospital Doctor, he pulled 
the legs of his fellow consul- 
tants by interpreting rather 
cruelly some of the evasive 
phrases they use to conceal 
their own ignorance from pa- 
tients. In the same article he 
ribbed obituary writers for 
being rather economical with, 
the truth, claiming support in 
Wesley’s witticism that grave- 
stone inscriptions are often 
“monumental lies." 

This was the light-hearted 
Verna Wright who as a medi- 
cal student in 1952 married 
Esther Brown, to whom be 
remained devoted throughout 
his life and by whom he had 
nine children. You can say 
with absolute truth that in 
science, religion and life, he 
was a real man. by God! Per- 
haps even Wesley would have 
approved of this inscription. 


Anthony Tucker 


Professor Vema Wright physi- 
cian. research scientist anc 
evangelist bom December 31, 
1928: died January 31, 1998 


career, and his return t 
teaching on Merseysid 
proved brief. But his depai 
ture from Wallasey school o 
art forced him to concerttrafc 
on freelancing which sooi 
bore dividends, especially 
after Punch sent him to IQufl 
txate a piece on potholing ii 
the Yorkshire Dales. HL 
resulting work attracted th 
attention of the Dalesman’, 
editor Harry Scott, whi 
launched the 17-year lonicu 
cover run. 

Somewhat predictably, Ai 
milage was at home in th 
comfortable world of the go] 
club and he used his lonj 
term as a member of thi 
Royal Liverpool to pain 
watercolours of scenes on th 
links. His accuracy eame< 
him ftirther Dalesman com 
missions when the traditioi 
of elusive jokes on the cove 
gave way to topographica 
scenes, many of which wen 
Ionicus’s work. 

Armitage painted until hi 
death, working in the cleai 
natural light of his seafran 
home and studio in Hoylake 
Cheshire. A widower. h« 
leaves two daughters. 


Martin Walnwrigtit 


Jos Armitage (Ionicus), cai 
1st. bom September 26, 
died January 29. 1998 
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One victim from Germany 
Parted with £1.5 million for a 
$100 m illion loan that never 

materialised. A Can*|£TE 
vestor handed 0 v*r 
$1 minion. 

Three men facing charges 
of conspiracy to defraud “had 
nothing at all other than the 
money they stole from their 
victims". 

In the dock are two Ger- 
mam, Gerhard Martens, aged 
39. from Torquay, and Peter 
TuegeL, 50, and an I talian Se- 
bastians Saia, also 50. 

Martens, who moved from 



Tuegel: denies charges 


*"■ Ton!Ua ' v 
chared Ir 1 deni « three 
fraud* ^Piracy to de- 
SSt of Obtaining 

decentin^ U,0n (£520 -000> by 
charge 

unaer the F-mancia! Services 

ProU 0 cL S ,SSl,in8 a fal5e 

denies two charges 
ofconspu-acy to defraud ed 
one similar charge. 

1 r* r J Guberi said the three 
£^2“*® were arrested in 
5!JI en S er 1995. but the next 
year Mane ns chanced the 
names and location of the bo- 
gus companies to the island or 

111 Du,c h Antil- 
bde continumg to base 
^elf m Devon. He ob- 
tained mere money bv carry- 
mg on the fraud in conspiracy 
with a man named Subhash 

mTndS' had since BOne 

Mr Gilben said the accused 
pretended they had sufficient 
assets to make loans in return 
tor Tees paid in advance. They 
offered more than £i billion 
in loans. 

To avoid the attentions of 
the Bank or England and 
other OK authorities their 
targets were principally from 
abroad. 

Among the victims was an 
architect and property devel- 
oper, Detlef Meier-Hofner. 
who handed over DM1.53 mil- 
lion in 1991 after agreeing a 
contract with Martens for a 
J50 mi l li on loan for a leisure 
park project in Germany. 

Mr Gilbert said no trace of 
Mr Meier-Hofner's money 
had ever been found, and he 
lost all his property valued at 
over DM9 million. 

According to the prosecu- 
tion Tuegel became Mr Mar- 
tens partner in the bogus 
banking companies in about 
May 1993. 

Saia. who lived in London, 
had claimed to be a commod- 
ity broker and on one occa- 
sion he pretended to repre- 
sent a syndicate of Italian 
politicians wanting discreetly 
to sell lira for other cm^et*- 
cies at a discount 
The trial continues and is 
expected to last up to six 
months. 


Delay hits British 
Bio for £270m 


Julia Finch 


M ORE than £270 million 
was wiped off the 
value of British Bio- 
technology yesterday as the 
company revealed that the 
release of one of its drugs has 
been delayed. 

Its shares tumbled 4lp to 
93.75p as the company warned 
that, after discussions with 
the European Medicines Eval- 
uation Agency, it is to post- 
pone the launch of its Zacutex 
pancreatitis treatment until it 
has the results of further 
trials. Less than two years 
ago the shares were changing 
hands at more than 320p. 

British Bio. now valued at 
£633 million, is the pioneer of 
the UK's biotechnology indus- 
try. It is also the largest of the 


biotech firms and the impact 
of its bad news reverberated 
throughout the sector. Sootia 
fell lOp to 332-5p. Biocompati- 
bles lost 12.5p to 375p and 
Shield Diagnostics dropped 
27.5p to 686p. 

The scale of the falls 
reflected shareholders' mount- 
ing impatience with the sector 
as much as British Bio's bad 
news. In recent months there 
have been a series of an- 
nouncements regarding drug 
development problems and de- 
lays and investors are begin- 
ning to want results. 

British Biotech's chief exec- 
utive, Keith McCullagh. ad- 
mitted that the new Zacutex 
delav would be a "disappoint- 
ment" to shareholders. How- 
ever. the company’s best 
hopes lie with Marlmastat. a 
cancer drug still in trials. 



Tea break . . . women workers in Sri Lanka who have withdrawn their labour adding to fears about a possible tea shortage and a continued rise in prices photograph.- dominic sansoni 

Cost of cuppa could rise as row brews up in Sri Lanka 

Workers strike as bosses refuse to pay I P” . 016 , L ^ riti ? h T^^, SSS 1 1SZZZZZZ7ZZ I ™ SUSS I J s ‘te® 


Workers strike as bosses refuse to pay 
99 pence a day, says Pauline Springett 


T HE cost of a cuppa 
could go up if a strike 
started yesterday by Sri 
Lankan tea plantation work- 
ers is not settled swiftly. 

Some 400.000 workers 
are demanding a pay rise of 
26 per cent. That would in- 
crease the daily wage to 101 
rupees (99 pence) from 83 
rupees. The owners are of- 
fering 98 rupees. 

Experts say that if the 
strike lasts more than a 
week, the price of tea at the 
Colombo auction would 
rise. 

mtwyd Lewis, executive 
director of the Tea Council 
in London, said that tea 


prices had been rising over 
the past year. Global prices 
were now running at 
around £1.50p per kilo, 
about 50 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 

“The world of tea prices 
is in a ferment," he said. 
Bat he pointed out that this 
was nowhere near the price 
levels reached in the early 
1980s. The average price in 
1984, for instance, was 
£2.62p per ldlo. That same 
year the London tea price 
reached a record high of 
£3.04p a lei In _ 

Mr Lewis insisted that 
the impact of the past 
year’s rise in global prices 


on the British cuppa had 
been mlnlmaL The cost had 
risen by aboat 1.5p to 2p 
per 10 caps. “Depending on 
what milk yon use and, as- 
suming there is no sugar, 
yon are paying about 2.75p 
to 3p a cup. That's really 
good value,” he said. 

Although Sri Tjnka is an 
Important player In the tea 
world, its production is by 
no means the only factor af- 
fecting the global price. 

There are 30 global tea 
producers, the largest of 
which is India with 780,000 
toirnw a year. Sri Lanka 
produces 259,000 tonnes a 
year. 

However, India now uses 
much of Its tea for home 
consumption. Sri Lanka 
and Kenya are equally the 
world’s largest tea export- 
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ers, with about 240,000 
tonnes a year each. 

“In general terms, Sri 
Lanka produces only about 


10 per cent of the tea that 
comes Into the UK. So while 
there may be a hiccup in Sri 
Tunica, it will not have an 
immediate impact here,*’ 
Mr Lewis added. 

He explained that the 
recent rise in prices had 
been caused by a combina- 
tion of other factors which 
had all raised fears about a 
possible tea shortage. 
These were mainly ecologi- 
cal and included late rains 
in India and severe drought 
In East Africa. 

Tea is an unusual com- 
modity because it Is not 
traded on a futures basis, 
but in regular auctions 
around the world. There 
are 1,500 tea varieties, 32 
global auction points and 
12 grades of leaf. Tea is im- 
ported into the UK in its 


leaf form and is then 
blended into tea bags. The 
average tea bag contains 
20-30 different types of tea. 
over half of which come 
from Africa. 

The largest recent change 
to UK tea trading has in 
fact been caused by Kenya 
which stopped using the 
London auction after the 
East African drought. That 
forced the only two UK bro- 
kers still using the London 
auction — Wilson & S mi th- 
eft and Thompson Lloyd & 
Ewart — to conclude that 
the auction was too costly. 

The system will cease in 
June. After that brokers 
will simply trade privately. 
Until then the auction will 
continue to be held on Mon- 
day mornings at the London 
Chamber of Commerce. 


R&D doubts cast shadow on marriage euphoria 


Julia Finch 


drugs colossus that 
will be formed if the 
merger of SmitbKline 
Beecham and Glaxo goes 
ahead will have an annual 
research and development 
budget of £2 billion — but that 
will not guarantee discovery 
of best-selling drugs. 

The rationale behind the 
£120 billion merger is twofold; 
huge savings and the poten- 
tial more R&D spending will 
generate. 

Although, at first, merger 
talks were greeted warmly 
and shares of both companies 
leapt analysts are now con- 
cerned. One worry is the time 
it will take to -implement even 
preliminary cost-cuts. 

The bulk of the estimated 
£1 billion savings are likely to 
be found in manufac turing — 
which accounts for 50 per 
cent of Glaxo’s head count 


and 36 per cent at SB. Cuts 
here are unlikely to begin 
until the year 2000 and will 
not take effect until 2001. 

But the R&D expenditure is 
exercising even more minds. 
Some pharmaceutical ana- 
lysts are querying whether It 
will generate better drugs. 

“The key to success In R&D 
is not absolute size, but 
whether the productivity of 
that R&D will support future 
sales growth," said Peter 
McDougall of Dresdner Klein- 
wort Benson. 

His team has examined the 
productivity of R&D spend- 
ing, valuing the drugs in the 
pipeline, their chances of suc- 
cess and their potential sales. 
A 100 per cent rating shows 
that all cash invested in R&D 
will be recouped. 

The brokers assume a 10 
per cent cost in capital and 
conclude that a drug must 
have a rating of more than 
110 per cent to break even. 
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Glaxo and SB's rivals 
Pfizer. Roche and Novartis 
lead the productivity field 
with ratings of 160 per cent, 
140 per cent and 117 per cent 
SB manages 112 per cent, 
while Glaxo limps along at 72 
per cent. The combined group 
would have a 93 per cent rat- 
ing — so the cash brought in 
from new drugs would not 
cover the amount Invested to 
produce them. 

Mr McDougall also sees 


problems through the sheer 
size of the new combine, 
which will have a market 
share of around 8 per cent 
"With the pharmaceutical 
market growing at 6 per cent 
a year and Glaxo-SB holding 
such a large share, it just will 
not be able to outgrow the 
market" he said. 

Even regularly discovering 
new drugs will not be a big 
help. There are less than 30 
drugs on the market which 
rake in sales of more than 
$1 billion a year. Yet if Glaxo- 
SB were to launch one today, 
and it reached peak sales in 
five years, he calculates It 
would add less than 1 per cent 
to the company's compound 
annual growth. 

He also reckons neither 
company has a drug in the 
pipeline likely to be a best- 
seller. Dre seiner’s analysts be- 
lieve the real rationale be- 
hind the merger is that 
Glaxo’s Sir Richard Sykes 
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Barclays pay dispute is settled 


Seumas Milne 
Labour Editor 


A FTER three one-day 
strikes and twelve 
months of on-off negoti- 
ations, Barclays Bank and the 
two main banking unions yes- 
terday agreed a compromise 
settlement of their dispute 
over a new pay-squeezing, 
performance-related, salary 
system. 

The bank has secured the 
introduction of the pay and 
grading system it wanted, but 
the unions have won transi- 
tional payments which will 
protect 25,000 staff they say 


would have otherways faced 
an effective pay freeze. 

The deal followed more 
than a month of talks, which 
were reopened on the eve of a 
fourth walkout after the 
bank’s chief executive, Mar- 
tin Taylor — who also beads 
Tony Blair's taskforce on the 
tax and benefits system — 
responded to an approach 
from the Labour MP, Des 
Turner. 

The dispute, which began 
last August and has been ac- 
companied by industrial 
flare-ups across the banking 
sector over pay and opening 
hours, has helped cement 
relations between Unlfi, the 


main Barclays union, and the 
Banking Insurance and Fi- 
nance Union. Between them, 
the two organisations repre- 
sent more than two- thirds of 
Barclays 60,000-strong work- 
force. They have agreed to 
merge with the Nat West Staff 
Association to form a new 
united banking union by the 
end of the year. 

■ “Staff will not be dancing in 
the banking halls," Jim Lowe, 
Bifu's assistant secretary, 
said of yesterday's agree- 
ment, “but together BifU and 
Unlfi have won a better deal 
than was on offer last year". 

Significantly, the Bar- 
clays negotiators insisted 


that the unions agree terms 
without putting them to a 
ballot of members, suggest- 
ing the bank believed Its 
staff might have rejected the 
package. 

But the union negotiators 
are satisfied that industrial 
action has brought some im- 
provements, while Barclays 
declared itself pleased that 
agreement had been reached 
on '‘performance manage- 
ment systems". Salary in- 
creases of between 325 per 
cent and 3.75 per cent will be 
paid in April, 

Huge salary increases and 
payoffs to senior Barclays ex- 
ecutives inflam ed the dispute. 


Employers and TUC clash over union recognition rights 


T HE battle for Tony 
Blair’s ear over govern- 
ment plans for a right to 
union recognition intensi- 
fied last night when Adair 
Turner, the CBTs director 
general, laid down a series 
of employer demands 
which the TUC Insisted 
would kill a central Labour 
manifesto pledge, writes 
Seumas Milne. 

Mr Adair said a statutory 

right to union recognition 

could only be reconciled 
with individual rights and 
good industrial relations if 
more than half of .all work- 
ers eligible in a workforce 


backed collective bargain- 
ing, rather than just 50 per 
cent of those voting. 

Speaking to the Employ- 
ment Bar Law Association 
in London, Mr Turner also 
called for small firms.to be 
exempted from right-to-rec- 
ognition legislation and 
said that any collective 
union recognition arrange- 
ments should not interfere 
with an individual employ- 
ee's right to agree personal 
contracts. 

Mr Turner's position was 
sharply attacked by the 
TUC general secretary, 
John Monks, who said the 


CBTs favoured ballot sys- 
tem for union recognition 
set an “impossibly high 
hurdle” which “cannot be 
reconciled with Labour’s 
manifesto pledge”. 

"Tinder the CBI system, a 
70 per cent vote in fevour 
on a 70 per cent turnout be- 
comes a vote against union 
recognition — and a non- 
vote is counted as a ‘no* 
vote," Mr Monks said. He 
added that Downing Street 
had told the TUC yesterday 
that no decision had yet 
been taken on this or any 
other aspect of union recog- 
nition legislation. 

5 _ 


But the TOC's rapid res- 
ponse to the CBI’s powerful 
campaign — backed by non- 
union firms — reflects 
growing union nervousness 
that Mr Blair could end up 
watering down the union 
recognition manifesto 
pledge to the point where it 
became ineffective. 

Both sides are lobbying 
vigorously, with the TUC 
approaching MPs individ- 
ually to press its case. On 
the employers’ side, statu- 
tory union recognition is 
the Labour manifesto com- 
mitment the CBI is most 
unhappy with- 


had promised double digit 
earnings growth from 1999 
which he cannot deliver — 
mainly due to the loss of Zan- 
tac ulcer drug sales after the 
expiry of tts patent. 

Long-term, some analysts 
do see R&D benefits. Brokers 
Flemings say the group will 
be "an R&D powerhouse", but 
they also believe the big bene- 
fit would be joining SB's work 
on genomics with Glaxo's hi- 


tech combinatorial chemis- 
try, making the group the 
"partner of choice” for the 
biotechnology industry's best 
products. But results from 
genomics and biotechnology 
are still many years away. 

Only two years ago Jan 
Leschly, chief executive of 
Smi th Kli ne, was saying that 
bigger did not mean better. 
Many analysts are wondering 
why he has changed his mind. 
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Bank pegs borrowing cost 


Notebook 


Larry Elliott and 
Mark Atkinson 


T HE Bank of England 
yesterday spared 
homeowners and 
businesses a sixth 
post-election inter- 
est-rate rise when it pegged 
the cost or borrowing at 
7.25 per cent against a back- 
drop of a slowing economy 
and continued uncertainty 
about the impact of the Asian 
financial crisis. 

Ahead of next week's quar- 
terly Bank Inflation Report, 
the decision of the nine- 
strong Monetary Policy Com- 
mittee fanned speculation 
that Interest rates have now 
peaked and may start to foil 
later in the year. 

However, the Bank is 
known to be concerned about 
inflationary pressure from 
the labour market, an anxiety 
likely to be reinforced by a 
survey this morning showing 
a further creep upwards in 
pay settlements in the engi- 
neering industry. 

Average settlements in the 
latest three months were run- 


ning at 3.6 per cent, up from 
3.4 per cent in the previous 
quarter, the second succeslve 
rise and an indication of skill 
shortages triggered by falling 

unemployment 

There was also evidence 
yesterday that consumer 
spending remains robust, 
with the Confederation of 
British Industry reporting 
strong high-street activity 
during the January sales and 
the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders posting a 
12 per cent increase in new 
car sales compared with Jan- 
uary 1997. 

The Bank's terse two-para- 
graph statement gave no > 
clues as to the reason for yes- 
terday’s decision, but econo- 
mists said that the slowdown 
in growth in the fourth quar- 
ter of last year, coupled with 
the deflationary effects of 
Asia, were probably the deci- i 
sive factors. 

Martin Weale, director oT 
the National Institute, one of 
Britain's leading economic 

think - tank s, said: “The econo- 
my slowed down very consid- 
erably in the fourth quarter of 
last year and there is every 


New-look ICI 
brashes off 
£200m drop 


Julia Finch 

T HE strength of the 
pound and poor prices 
for industrial chemicals 
cost ICI more than £200 mil- 
lion last year. The group 
revealed a 36 per cent fall in 
annual profits — from 
£603 million to £385 million, 
£190 million of the damage 
due to the strength of sterling. 

The figures were worse 
than expected but shares in 
1CL which is undergoing a co- 
porate upheaval, closed up 
36p at 975.5p after an upbeat 
statement with the results. 

In the space of a year ICI, 
under the leadership of chief 
executive Charles Miller 
Smith, has transformed itself 
from an industrial behemoth 
with a fifth of its profits gen- 
erated from bulk chemicals, 
into a consumer-led operation 
specialising in food flavour- 
ings, fragrances, paint, 
acrylic and polyurethane. 

It paid £5 billion for Unilev- 
er’s specialty chemicals busi- 
ness flavourings (fragrances 
and ingredients for cosmet- 
ics} and made disposals — 
mainly bulk chemcials — 
worth £3.5 billion. Another 
£1.2 billion of sales have been 
arranged since the year-end. 

Mr Miller Smith said the 
company had put “all the 
pain and suffering” into the , 
1997 results. But analysts like j 
the look of the new group and ! 


SBC Warburg Dillon Read 
reissued a "buy” rating on 
the stock, setting a target 
price of £11. 

The company had turned in 
a strong performance in the 
last three months of 1997. 
with its newly acquired 
specialty chemicals perform 1 
ing in line with expectations. 
National Starch, part of the 
l specialty business, had its 
28th consecutive year of 
profit growth. 

The paint operation had a 
record year, with trading 
profits up 9 per cent from £147 
million to £160 million. At 
constant exchange rates the 
j rise would have been 17 per 
cent 

But ICI's bulk chemicals 
division — now largely sold 
off — made a £20 million loss, 
compared to an £80 million 
profit In 1996. Industrial 
chemicals are priced like 
commodities, and ICI said 
prices had fallen some 2 per 
cent last year. 

Chairman Sir Ronnie Ham - 1 
pel said the company shared 
the general concern about the 
economic outlook for 1998. 
warning that the slowdown in 
Asia and unfavourable cur- 
rency movements were likely 
to have an adverse affect on 
the level of economic activity 
— although world economic 
growth was expected to con- 
tinue. The company does not 
expect sterling to strengthen 
further. 


Newspapers call 
for Murdoch 
pricing inquiry 


Chris Barrie on 
press chiefs 9 
complaints of a 
predatory ploy 


T HE Office of Fair Trad- 
ing is considering 
whether to institute an 
inquiry into predatory news- 
paper pricing after hearing 
complaints about Rupert 
Murdoch's News Interna- 
tional. 

Senior newspaper execu- 
tives met John Bridgeman, 
the Director General of Fair 
Trading, and other officials 
for more than an hour yester- 
day following suggestions 
that News International was 
unfairly subsidising the price 
of the Times. 

The paper sells for 20p on 
Monday, 35p until Friday, and 
2Dp on Saturday. 

The Independent and Daily 
Telegraph have lost sales on 
Monday and the Indepen- 
dent's circulation has fallen 
steadily. 

The executives Included 
Brendan Hopkins, managing 
director international of Inde- 
pendent Newspapers, David 
Montgomery, chief executive 
of the Mirror Group, co- 
owner of the Independent, 
and Daniel Colson, chief exec- 
utive of the Daily Telegraph. 

The Guardian Media 
Group, supports the claims I 


but doubts whether the cam- 
paign to persuade the OFT to 
intervene will succeed. 

The OFT declined to say 
whether it was likely to insti- 
tute a full inquiry, but a 
spokeswoman said officials 
had been in "listening mode”. 

Mr Bridgeman was urged to 
consider the longevity of the 
price tactics at News Interna- 
tional. which had been 
cleared of similar allegations 
in 1993 and 1994 on the 
grounds that the pricing was 
a short-term marketing ploy, 
an argument no longer seen 
as tenable. 

One senior publisher said it 
was unlikely the OFT would 
take action because Mr 
Bridgeman would take the 
view that cheap papers bene- 
fited the public. 

One industry source said 
Mr Bridgeman might prefer 
to wait until the new competi- 
tion Bill which will award the 
OFT enhanced powers to in- 
tervene. On Monday an all- 
party group of peers will in- 
troduce an amendment that 
would ban newspapers from 
selling below cost to damage 
I rivals. The move is being op- 
posed by the Government 
• Rupert Murdoch says he 
expects parent company 
News C-orp to raise a profit of 
more than $100 million (£34 
million) from the movie Ti- 
tanic, He said said second- 
quarter profits rose 12 per 
cent to S395 million before a 
one time charge. 


reason to expect growth in 
1998 to be much slower than it 
was in 1997. 

"We are now starting to see 
the effects of the high value of 
sterling on the economy and 
the stance of monetary policy 
remains restrictive even 
without further rises in inter- 
est rates." 

The Bank's no-change 
stance was mirrored by the 
German Bundesbank, which 
left its benchmark interest 


Cost of borrowing 

Official tendmg rates, % 


rate unchanged at 3.3 per 
cent, and followed the deci- 
sion earlier in the week by 
the US Federal Reserve to 
adopt a no-risk strategy in the 
wake of the turmoil in the Pa- 
cific. 

The crisis was at the top of 
the agenda at yesterday's 
meeting in London of finance 
deputies from the Asia- 
Europe tASEM) forum, a 
group of 10 Asian countries 
and the 15 member states of 


the European Union. Sir Ni- 
gel Wicks, the Treasury man- 
darin who chaired the meet- 
ing. said afterwards: “The 
overall judgment was that the 
Impact should be material but 
manageable given continued 
implementation of sound eco- 
nomic and financial policies.” 
He added that the direct ef- 
fect on Europe was “Judged 
for the moment to be rela- 
tively modest” and that over 
the medium term, Asia's im- 


pressive growth performance 
would resume, provided they 
adopted the right economic 
policies. 

According to the CBL 57 per 
cent of retailers said business 
was up on a year earlier, 
against 21 per cent who 
reported a drop in sales. The 
OBI said sales were well 
above average for the time of 
year, but this reflected bar- 
gain hunting rather than in- , 
disc rimin ate spending. 


UK could be ‘punished for life’ 


Getmanyi 


France; X30] 
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B ritain coaid be 

“punished for life” if 
it delays joining the 
single currency nest year, a 
top European official said 
last night, writes Martin 
Walker. 

EU Financial Commis- 
sioner Yves-Thibault de Sil- 
guy warned that the UK 
could face higher Interest 
rates and lose its ability to 
influence European mone- 
tay policy. 

“There is no getting away 


from reality. Not being in 
monetary union means 
being outside. You cannot 
lead the game from the 
touchline,'* Mr de Silguy 
said in last night's London 
International Financial Fu- 
tures Exchange lecture. 

“In the words of Gorba- 
chev, which apply equally 
to Europe's financial mar- 
kets, he who arrives late is 
punished for life.” 

He painted a grim picture 
of declining foreign invest- 


ment and trouble for Brit- 
ish exporters likely to be 
hit by “the cost and ex- 
change rare risk of non-par- 
ticipation as they do busi- 
ness in other member 
states — costs their compet- 
itors In the euro zone will 
not have”. 

Furthermore, those trad- 
ing links mean British In- 
terest rates will be closely 
tied' to European rates, 
which Britain will be un- 
able to influence. 
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Base motives 
are changing 


iSr 


Alex Brummer 


the worst of the mortgage 
increases. 


Going public 


T HE Bank of England has 
joined its US and Ger- 
man counterparts by 
putting base rates on hold, 
having driven them up to 7225 
per cent last year, forcing 
mortgage rates higher at the 
turn of 199a 

For a third month the Bank 
has resisted the temptation to 
tighten, suggesting that the 
hawks on the Monetary Policy 
Committee are in temporary 
retreat, although there is still 
a body of City opinion, con- 
cerned by the strength of the 
service sector and the upward 
creep in earnings, which be- 
lieves that rates will not peak 
until they hit 8 per cent. 

One of the reasons British 
rates are so high, compared 
with those in the US and most 
of Europe, is that the MPC 
has been playing a game of 
catch-up after the failure by 
the previous government to 
tighten monetary conditions 
this time last year. The MPC 
does not want to make the 
same mistake again by paus- 
ing for too long as it seeks to 
hit the infla tion target. 

But there are now a num- 
ber of reasons for believing 
that further tightening is no 
longer necessary. The most 
critical of these is the Asia 
effect. As the Treasury’s 
senior International official. 
Sir Nigel Wicks, noted after 
yesterday’s session of Asian 
and European financial offi- 
cials. the effects of the crisis 
on the rest of the world 
“should be material but man- 
ageable". 

That, translated from the 
opaque language of communi- 
ques. suggests a sharp down- 
turn in growth and lower in- 
flation risks, but no shock on 
the scale of the oil price 
events of the past 
Nevertheless there are indi- 
cations that, in the Anglo- 
Saxon economies at least, this 
economic cycle has peaked. 

In the business sector, the 
Commerce Department has 
just reported the largest de- 
cline in factory orders in five 
years, with aircraft indus- 
tries leading the way down. 
That could be directly related 
to the Asian problem where 
Tiger airlines, like Cathay Pa- 
cific. are in full retreat 
Meanwhile in the personal 
sector, mortgage applications 
are on the decline. 

In Britain, industry is also 
starting to feel the pain. 

ICI, once regarded as the 
nation's industrial bell- 
wether. saw its profits drop- 
ping sharply as a result of the 
loss of Asian market and the 
stronger pound. 

“The UK economy is cool- 
ing rapidly,” observed the 
company's finance director. 
Alan Spall. 

Sterling's strength cost ICI 
some £190 million, contribut- 
ing to sharp drop in profits 

to £385 million from £603 mil- 
lion. If he is right, home- 
owners could well have seen 



T hanks to Sir Nigel 
Wicks, we now have 
some formal confirma- 
tion of the reform agenda for 
the IMF/World Bank in the 
run-up to the May 15-17 Bir- 
mingham summit. At the core 
of the UK’s approach will be 
establishing greater “trans- 
parency and openness” in the 
conduct of economic policy 
including better access to the 
IMF's internal views. 

Had the IMF's 1996/97 res- 
ervations about the running 

of some of the South-east 
Asian economies been bolder, 
then its resources might not 
have been so badly strained. 

The aim is to ensure that 
the financial reforms which 
the IMF, Bank and others are 
seeking to implement across 
Asia are put in place and that 
proper systems of prudential 
supervision are established, 
as the openness of markets Is 
re infer cecL 

The battle over IMF funding 
also will be critical. Only yes- 
terday. the IMPs managing 
director made a rare visit to 
the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to lobby for his $18 billion 
funding. Having exposed him- 
self to one legislature he may 
soon face similar demands 
from the Commons and other 
G7 parliaments. 


Farewell Capel 

T HE imminent disappear- 
ance of the name James 
Capel as a global brand 
— a firm with a pedigree dat- 
ing back to 1813 — Is another 
sharp remainder of the disap- 
pearing act of the old City. 

. Big Bang in 1986 may have 
marked the beginning of the 
end with the opening of the 
City to overseas houses and 
the end of fixed commission 
structures, but the global isa- 
tion of financial services in 
the late 1990s has been far 
more decisive in wiping out 
two centuries of City history. 

If one needed any confirma- 
tion of this, take a look at the 
annual broker survey com- 
piled by Consensus Research. 
Storming into first place in 
the league of best quality ana- 
lysis is Merrill Lynch, which 
as recently as 1994 was in 
sixth place. 

It has plainly been helped 
by the absorption of Smith 
New Court which shows how 
the American invaders have 
become a dominant force in 
the City’. It has held at arms 
length SBC Warburg Dillon 
Read, which will soon be 
strengthened fav the absorp- 
tion of UBS. 

The first UK bouse in the 
list is NatWest Markets — In 
fourth place — followed by 
HSBC James Capel in fifth 
place, although the "Capel” 
will just be an appendage for 
private clients. 

Schroders is just in the top 
ten. batting for Britain, but 
the most blue-blooded, secre- 
tive and independent of UK 
brokers Cazenove (with a his- 
tory’ as long as Capel’s) finds 
no place. 

If research is as critical a 
market tool as Merrill's be- 
lieve it is, this mav turn out 
to be a mistake. 


TOTTENHAM Hotspur star 
David Ginofa is brought to his 
knees by the club's 3-1 FA 
Cup defeat at Barnsley, which 
wiped £2 million off Spurs' 
stock market value yesterday, 
the shares falling to a two-year 
tow of 63p, writes Tony May. 

The biggest loser was chair- 
man Alan Sugar, with 45 per 
cen t of the T ottenham shares, 
who saw nearly Cl million 
topped off his paper fortune. 

However he is still showing 
a £21 million profit on the 

£8 million he invested seven 
years ago, when he saved the 
club from a financial crisis. 


Now the dub is out of the 
cup — and the chance to play 
in Europe next season — and 
is in danger of being relegated. 
Last year Spurs' share of TV 
revenue was £4.3 million. Rel- 
egation would see that cut to 
about El .5 million. 

Tottenham Action Group 
spokesman Howerd Jackson 
said yesterday: "If Mr Sugar 
really has the best interests of 
the club at heart he would put 
his hand in his pocket to make 
the three or four quality sign - 
ings we need to avoid relega- 
tion, or else he would let some- 
one else try to save the club.” 
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Chris Barrie, Media 
Business Correspondent 

j&STL and Comcast are to 
HWorm one of Britain's big- 
gest cable television and tele- 
phone companies in a 
$997 million (£640 million) 
deal unveiled yesterday. 

In an announcement that 
heralds further consolidation 
in the UK cable industry 
ahead of the launch of digital 
television, NTL pledged to 
buy Comcast for S600 million 
in shares and assume a fur- 
ther $397 million of its debt. 
Shares rose at General Cable 


ticipated further shake-outs. 

The deal between the two 
US-based firms will create the 
UK's third largest cable group 
with 3.8 million homes in 
their combined franchise 
areas, with 1.9 million of 
these households able to 
receive the services so far. 

Telewest, the second largest 
network, encompasses four 
million homes with 2.75 mil- 
lion of these passed. Cable and 
Wireless, the UK’s largest 
cable group, itself the result of 
a four-company merger, has 
5.9 million homes in Its fran- 
chises with 3.6 million passed. 
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Across 


1 Strong board may be 
needed to make it (4,8) 

8 Essayist on the bail in bed 

perhaps (7) 

9 The forerunner of that (7) 

11 Original character (7) 

12 Mail delivered in answer to 
pop group (7) 

13 Sulphur found in openings 
for air-intakes (5) 


14 The most able 1 50 get to the 
summit {9) 

16 Asset possibly involving 

danger to stars (91 

19 Saucy-soundinq painter 
(5) 

21 Makes mark by doublina 
lines on pitch (7) 

23 Ship that will take the 
motorist's luggage? (7j 

24 Bird’s egg in roll (7) 


25 Order lone revolutionary to 
infiltrate military group (7) 

26 Features of some British 
cars abroad (7.5) 

Down 


1 Materials produced if crabs 
are crushed (7) 

2 Jests at mass meetings 
(7) 

3 Protective measures for 
lifeless hair? ( 9 ) 

4 Pin said to be for a surplice 

(5) 

3 Unfruitful rest perhaps on 
French island (7) 

6 Perform in theatre works by 
Lawrence (7) 

7 UFO appearing in the 
kitchen perhaps (6,6) 

10 Lenten meditations for the 

nimble-wftted? (4,8) 

1 B Quarter given to Oriental 
chap outside London area 
0) 

17 He painted “Bond, the 

Explorer" (7) 

1 8 Tore set apart as a favour 
(7) 

19 Dog-trumpet singer found 
F) 

20 Sulla aspiring to half-pay as 
a member (7) 

22 Shoot a young person (5) 
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“TOSSWOUD SOLUTION 21,180 
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